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HE International Council 
of Women over which the 
Marchioness of Aberdeen and Temair presides, came 
this year to the United States, that great and honor- 
able country, where, as Froken Henne Forchammer 
of Denmark declares, the international mind can 
best be learned. Women of the world who have 
felt through ages the sting of foolish prejudices came 
from forty-six countries bringing messages of the 
progress of women in world affairs, of their grad- 
ual victory over the prejudices which have kept them 
enslaved—messages ringing with an exultant satis- 
faction in the “growing sense of realization that the 
twentieth century is the age of brotherhood.”” This, 
the seventeenth quinquennial of the International 
Council of Women was launched with an allegory 
depicted by a white robed figure representing an 
angel. These determined women believe in peace 
and brotherhood, and, as deepest of all their faith, 
in the freedom of all peoples from subjection. Did 
not Mme. Elisa Vanmutelli Carra of Italy fervently 
deplore the old and silly prejudices which kept suf- 
frage from Italian women. Did not Senora de 
Raynes of Argentina acclaim the zeal of her people 
to have established an international court of justice, 
and to teach peace to children? 

Before these eminent visitors and their platforms 
there must have been presented an incomprehensible 
situation when the American practice of these princi- 
ples was exhibited. 

The delegates to this Council from the American 
Federation of Colored Women found themselves 
relegated to a special section of the gallery at the 
meetings, and gerrymandered completely out of 
those functions which offered occasion for inter- 
course with the distinguished visitors. They ob- 
jected to the deliberate segregation. Was it not 
reasonable that they should expect to escape the 
usual tactics from the women who believed in peace 
and brotherhood? Truly an embarrassing situation 
for the Americans! We lack, unfortunately, the 
language medium for expressing intelligibly to for- 
eigners those imponderable elements of the Ameri- 
can mind on the question of the Negro. And so the 
Marchioness of Aberdeen was greatly puzzled and 
dismayed as were the other ladies. How could they 
know. 

The colored women withdrew in the face of the 
insult and refused to give their program. To have 
accepted the status given them by their American 
sisters would have made a farce of the professions of 


the Council. 
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A Negro Invests UT of Opportuniry’s 
in the Future Contest has come 
unexpectedly but with a ponderous significance, the 
expression of an admirable confidence in what the 
beckoning future holds for our Negro writers. Cas- 
per Holstein, a New York Negro of moderate 
means, quiet, unboastful, discerning, thrilled by the 
brilliant efforts of those young and hopeful mem- 
bers of his race to achieve artistic self-expression, 
gave his check for five hundred dollars to make pos- 
sible the Contest for the coming year. There was 
for him no long campaign of solicitation, nor pleas 
for racial loyalty, nor the worn arguments that to 
be respected by others we must respect ourselves. 
All these things he apparently knew as his letter 
quoted elsewhere in this issue shows. But his gift 
has clothed this literary experiment with a dignity 
such as nothing else could have given it. It is the 
seal of a new hope and confidence on the part of 
Negroes which the past has lacked, dismally. There 
is in it a generous appreciation of this new impulse 
to cultural development, manifest in the present 
generation of Negro youth, and of the common ob- 
jectives of that advanced guard of white and Negro 
pioneers in joint racial adjustment. More, it is 
the first significant transformation of vague hopes 
for the future into a material means for making 
that future possible. 


HERE was a time, 

New Patterns in the 1 not so remote that 
Literature About the jz taxes memory to te- 
Negro call it, when but a 

few rough patterns 

of though covered the white American writer's 
reaction to his dark neighbor. There was one set 
of pictures,—a comic mask, rigid, forced, inflexible. 
That was permissable. There was another set de- 
scribing various intensities or burliness. And for 
the gentler writers, there was permitted a small 
gallery of sentimental pictures which dealt with 
loyalty, religion, persecution, or the writer’s sym- 
pathetic feeling toward helpless ignorance, poverty 
and hopelessness. Who dared see an unqualified 
beauty and romance in the familiar scenes of Negro 
life, a beauty and romance which were more than 
the background and gaudy trappings of white life! 
Now the point is, that there has developed quietly 
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but certainly, a new receptivity, a state of mind not 
only tolerable but hospitable to new pictures. Pick 
up ‘any of the recent numbers of our modern jour- 
nals and this change is immediately evident. There 
are still vestiges of a past hard to shake off, but the 
promise is more significant. In Poetry, a magazine 
of verse, Kay Boyle writes of Negroes on the Fro- 
zen Quay in his “Harbor Song”: 
“Blue-beaked fingers plucking at stray plumes 
of sun... lids are smooth burnished cups 
pouring dark wines across the bladed air. 


Words in their mouths are cool and lumi- 
nous as silver grapes, as cold camellias 
gathered new from loam, and offered tenta- 
tively, one by one. 

The tide strews burning sea-stars in the frost. 
Their eyes sprawl forward, huddling at the 
flame. Sand drifts an indolent arm across 
their throats, arm sultry-fleshed and yellow 
as Mangostan.” 

There is a picture sparkling with a heavy beauty. 
They are longshoremen but they are not merely 
barrel tossers, laughing and singing and capering 
merrily as those who insist in literature for their 
own soul’s comfort, that black men, doomed to an 
eternal wedlock with rough labor, must 

We need not be so much concerned about the 
only associations possible to the verse makers, as 
with the new images clamoring for expression. 
William Carlos Williams has in the Dial a new 
slant on the Jungle: 

“It is not the still weight of the great 
trees, the breathless interior of the 
wood, tangled with wrist-thick vines, 
the flies, the reptiles, the forever fear- 
ful monkeys, screaming and running 
in the branches— 

It is 
a girl, waiting, all at once—shy, 
brown, soft-eyed—to guide you 
Upstairs, Sir.” 

One test of honesty in inter-racial interest is the 
willingness to share for a moment the life of a 
Negro and then look at the world. “If I Were 
Black” by Louise Webster which appeared recently 
in loices, is both a delightful poem, and a sermon: 

If 1 were black, they should not give me scorn, 

Nor find my body foul, my spirit vile 

With sordid thots that rankle and defile; 

1 would be high of soul tho humbly born. 

I would not seek respect in follish ways 

Of arrogance, of envy or of strife, 

But rather force it by a worthy life, 

For manhood everywhere gives manhood praise. 

The soil should be my kingdom and the bird 

My feathered minstrel, and the wood my shrine; 

Earth has no bounty that should not be mine 

Her fruited fields, her wealth of flocks and birds. 

They should behold in me their kinsman, made 

In God’s own image, clean and unafraid.” 

Again, in Poetry, Eunice Tietjens confesses to her 
emotions in a Negro Church: 


“The dark face of the preacher shines with simple 
faith. 

His voice throbs with the eloquence of a cello. 

The preacher's face grows duskier, warmer, his 
voice more thrilling. 

He is rocking with abandon now, bending and 
bowing from side to side. The beat of his 
words is like a tom-tom. 

We are reeds bending in the wind, and like fire 
in the brush our words start and rustle. 

“Amen, amen—O Lord, sabe us!” 

Curiously | am divided against myself. 

One part is friendly, and a little amused. I am 
sure now that God has dropped in for a chat. 

But something else is released in me, something 
that I scarcely know. It has slipped through 
a little door that I kept locked. 

Primal it is and formless, and very, very 


Lawrence Stallings in his book column in the 
New York World makes a highly interesting obser- 
vation which has a special appropriateness here. He 
speaks of the Julia Peterkin Negro stories which be- 
long to the same category described above and which 
are, by the same token, violent departures from tra- 
dition. But he thinks, as we do, that they knock Joel 
Chandler Harris, Harry Stilwell Edwards and 
Thomas Nelson Page “into a series of cocked hats.” 
Let us quote him: “I have only lately been in two 
Southern States, and have heard the mutterings of 
the young men and women down there who are 
going to give their elders no end of trouble shortly. 
It is bad breeding down South to do a book like the 
Longstreet biography or the Peterkin stories, just 
as it is a poor-white trick to countenance for one 
moment the work of Darwin or Lamarck or Gal- 
ton. The young writers are all for displaying bad 
manners.” 

This is quite promising. And here is a good 
example from the New Orleans literary publica- 
tion, The Double Dealer: 


THE LONGSHOREMAN 


“|. . Load dat steamboat, load her down. O 
steamboat, spread white wings and fly! Streaks of 
sunlight cutting the wall’s shadow, slide up me, bar- 
ring my overalls my black hands with stripes of 
gold, like a jail suit. Sinners in jail, sinners in 
heaven, behind dem bars of gold! I got wings, 
you got wings, all God's chillen got wi-n-n-g-s . . . 
But, 2h God, the light on the river, and the sun; 
and the night, the black night, in this heart. Oh, 
the black night, and the thudding drums sultry 
among the stars. The stars are cold, O God, and 
the great trees sailing like ships up the rivers of 
darkness, brushing the ancient stars forever aside, 
in vain. The earth alone is warm, heated by the 
dead buried in it. But the dead are cold, O Lord, 
in the warm and the dark. Sweet chariot, comin’ 
fer t’ cyah me home; sweet chariot! wash me 
white’n sno-o-w! 
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Quittin’ time, whistles booming and moanin’ like 
front row sinners at meetin’ time. Ah God, the 
singing blood, the sultry blood, singing to the fierce 
fire in the veins of girls, singing the ancient embers 
into flame! White man gives me cl’se and shoes, 
but dat don’t make no pavement love my feets. 
These cities are not my cities, but this dark is my 
dark, with all the old passions and fears and sorrows 
that my people have breathed into it. Let this 
blood sing: did I make this blood ? 

I got wings, you wings; all Gods chillen got 
w-i-n-g-s-s!” 

Whether this is pluperfect as a sociological docu- 
ment is at the moment, aside from the point. But 
it is a new approach. It is an improvement over the 
long dreary patterns of the past. These things point 
to a new social consciousness just as surely as they 
point to a new literary technique. 


More Student Unrest NOTHER sstu- 


dent revolt! 
Undergraduates at Howard University, encouraged 
by a considerable group of alumni have followed the 
example of the students at Fisk and gone on a strike. 
This most recent demonstration exhibits all the 
characteristic earmarks of undergraduate hysteria. 
Issues constantly develop. Some of them are petty, 
some serious; some irrelevant and some disconcert- 
ingly pertinent. There have been parades with ban- 
ners, picketing and not a few fights, meetings and 
speeches. Signs have been exhibited expressing the 
sentiments of the students. They ranged from 
protests against compulsory military training to de- 
mands for an increase in teachers’ salaries. “What 
is this going to be—an army or a university?” 
read one of them. “Before we'd be a slave we'd 
be buried in our graves.” “Howard Students Strike 
for Rights.” and so on. All of this sounds like 
hysteria. But is it? Some of it certainly. But 
the suspicion forces itself that beneath is an unrest 
not wholly to be condemned. This is perhaps warn- 


I love all quiet places— 


The tip of a burning star. 


ing that it is time to take stock of the reactions pro- 
voked by present methods of discipline, however 
good the intentions behind them. There is here, 
a restlessness to be channelled rather than blocked. 


The immediate cause of the strike was a protest 
against the compulsory military training. Now it 
may be perfectly clear to the authorities, who have 
shown in many other instances of administration a 
splendidly far-reaching judgment, that this course 
is a feasible thing. But if it is, it could be made 
as clear to the students as it will undoubtedly have 
to be made now to the public. The argument, in 
the light of present opinion covering military train. 
ing and the things which it implies, is on the side 
of the students. That the Negro students should 
demand the abolishment of it proves nothing what- 
ever about race. At the very time of their demon- 
stration the students of the College of the City of 
New York were agitating for precisely the same 
thing. “Any duty that we owe city, state, or 
country,” said they in protest, “surely is not fiilfilled 
by making students mechanical dolls . . . Our pur- 
pose as an institution of learning is to turn out 
a good citizen and a cultured man. By turning 
out truly good citizens, we are more than fulfilling 
our obligations to civil authorities. Drilling a man 
two hours a week and subjecting that man to petty 
military discipline surely do not make him a good 
citizen.” 


Educational policies are constantly confusing 
themselves and being confused with racial questions. 
It happened at Fisk University and it is happening at 
Howard. This is no more necessary than it is nec- 
essary that there should be a special brand of edu- 
cation for Negroes. We trust the leadership in the 
University which includes many splendid _intelli- 
gences, to meet this situagion rationally and with 
full appreciation of both those evidences of whole- 
some development in the unrest, and the dangers 
inherent in that inevitable expression of an unrest 


which is unheeded. 


Preference 


By Dora Lawrence Houston 


Low prairies, placid seas, 

The heart of woods in winter 
When no wind shakes the trees. 
People are much like places: 
Oh I could travel far 

With one who loves to ponder 
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HE purpose of this essay is to clear up the 

meaning of social equality and show its relation 
to the present status of the American Negro. We 
are aware that the refinement of theoretical dis- 
tinctions has no value unless it affords a better un- 
derstanding of concrete situations. We hope, there- 
fore, by a clear formulation of the meaning of social 
equality to dispose of the confusion surrounding the 
tenn. This confusion is characteristic of the discus- 
sions ot the Negro problem by both colored and 
white people. On the one hand some Negroes earn- 
estly disclaim any desire for social equality when 
asking for an extension of rights and privileges; 
while others say they want social equality if it car- 
ries wit’ *t the special meaning they attribute to it. 
On the other hand we hear white men solemnly 
assuring other white men that accession to the 
Negro’s present demands would not give him social 
equality. Leaving out those cases in which the term 
is merely a shibboleth for releasing unpleasant emo- 
tional reactions in white people, we would be in- 
clined to believe at times that the term referred 
simply to familiar social intercourse. But when 
the average white man, especially in the South re- 
sents, intuitively any act that makes the Negro 
essentially his social equal, we are led to believe that 
the fundamental meaning of the term is vaguely 
sensed at least. Thus in clearing up the meaning 
of social equality, we are not ascribing to it an ar- 
bitrary meaning, but are bringing to a clear focus 
the full implications of the term. 

Social equality is essentially a social ideal. In a 
commonwealth where there are no_ hereditary 
classes with special rights and privileges and all 
men are equal before the law, we have an approach 
to this ideal. And while differences in economic 
and cultural status still prevent the realization of 
this principle, present democratic tendencies are 
helping to minimize the influence of these factors. 

II. 

_In order to see the present social status of the 
Negro in its true perspective we shall take a brief 
view of the course of social development. In such 
a view we shall see the historical relations of men 
in society, for the general course of social develop- 
ment can be traced by the different principles of 
social union that have characterized different so- 
cieties. In the most primitive forms of association 
the kinship principle has acted as a social bond. 
Among such groups class differenciation was not 
sharp. The few slaves and even the stranger, who 
belonged to the most highly differentiated class, 
were adopted into the social unit. Warriors and 
magicians formed the principal classes within the 
group. As social aggregates expanded chiefly 
through conquest another principle became the bond 
of social union. This second principle was au- 
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thority based upon force. The conquerors, enslav- 
ing the conquered males and taking the females, 
became the rulers. Slavery became the original 
method by which circumstantial and innate ine- 
qualities enforced recognition and the problem of a 
labor supply was solved. The Christian and Stoic 
principle of the unity of mankind as well as eco- 
nomic forces helped the transition from slavery to 
medieval serfdom. We have in feudalism society 
united by the principle of authority. Society was 
graduated from God down to the serf. Noblemen 
were differentiated from commoner by the heredi- 
tary possession of landed estate and the ability to 
equip a horse for military service. Class sentiment 
during the middle ages was stronger than the sense 
of political unity. The knightly class had more in 
common than the members of the same political 
unit. We do not find the ideal of social equality 
until we reach the third principle of social union, 
citizenship, according to which each member of the 
group is equal before the law. Modern states since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century have been 
working towards the realization of this principle. 
The present status of women who have generally 
been a subordinate class is an indication of the 
progress of civilization toward its realization. 


Along with social differentiation has developed 
group morality and difference in legal status for 
the members of different classes. The members 
of the ruling classes have recognized certain moral 
obligations towards the members of their class that 
did not extend to the members of other classes. 
From the legal aspect the servile classes have been 
on the whole rightless classes cut off from inter- 
course with the upper classes. Among the primi- 
tive Germans with their free institutions a mem- 
ber of the servile class was killed or burned for 
attempting to marry a free woman. In England 
vassalage reached its highest development in the 
laws of Henry which rated the murder of a lord 
by a serf as blasphemy and punished the offender 
with death, while a lord was only fined for killing 
the latter. Benefit of clergy became in Europe 
a class privilege of educated persons and the last 
traces of it were not wiped out until the nineteenth 
century. Thus the principle of equality was not 
accepted in the western world until the revolution- 
ary era. As the development of industrial society 
gave rise to the new principle of competition, so- 
cial function could no longer be determined by the 
hereditary or caste principle. But the very nature 
of industrial society has brought about new class 
divisions with their class symipathies. The emer- 
gence of a proletariat, whose productive labor power 
was subject to a class owning the togls of produc- 
tion, in a society based upon the principle of equality 
has been the source of constant social conflict. And 
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the struggle of the proletariat to overcome social 
inequalities has been the history of trade unionism. 
On the other hand just at the time the principle of 
subordination was breaking down because of ethical 
and industrial development, the darker races be- 
came an important source of labor supply for secur- 
ing raw materials. When brought into touch with 
these diverse races, the white ruling class has es- 
tablished the old principle of subordination and 
adopted a group morality. 

Ill. 

Negro slavery in America has focused to a large 
extent the modern problem of the relation of the 
white world to the darker races. While some of 
the first Negroes brought to America had the same 
status of indentured white servants, the great mass 
of them were brought here to form a slave class. 
This established a social order built upon the prin- 
ciple of subordination. The conflict of this prin- 
ciple with the ideals proclaimed during the Revo- 
lution was recognized; but practical politics suc- 
ceeded for a while in resolving this conflict. 

With the physical emancipation of the Negro the 
old sentimental relationship between slave and mas- 
ter was broken off. The master no longer had 
legal authority over the Negro and there was not 
time for the formation of new sentiments in regard 
to him. In reality the Negro became a man without 
a status. While the legal enactments that made the 
freedman an equal of his former master have been 
severely criticized, they were justifiable in that the 
only alternative was to erect by law a servile class 
in a democratic state. This would have meant per- 
haps another civil war to make the Negro a citi- 
zen. Those who have opposed even an education 
that would make the Negroes a class of industria! 
serfs have been in full accord with ethical and so- 
cial development. Nevertheless without prepara- 
tion, the Negro was made an active member of the 
state; and without training as a free laborer he 
was thrown into competition with democratic la- 
borers. His history since emancipation has been a 
struggle to realize this equality. 

We have seen that where society rests upon the 
principle of authority we find group morality and 
rights attached to classes but not to persons. This 
was the principle of the slave order and emancipa- 
tion has not changed completely this sentiment in re- 
gard to the Negro. As we examine the present 
status of the Negro in his different social relations 
we shall see to what extent this archaic principle 
affects his status. 

We have in the case of Negroes several factors 
united to facilitate the formation of a caste. First, 
Negroes are differentiated from the rest of the 
population by color; secondly, their economic de- 
pendence makes the mass of them servants of white 
people; and thirdly, the cultural level of Negroes 
is below that of the whites. Thus the Negro is 
easily categorized and his color becomes a badge of 
other qualities. The problem of the Negro is, 
therefore, a problem of social status. There is no 
basis for the charge that the Negro is physically re- 


pulsive; for even the presence of a dirty Negro in 
a menial position creates no resentment while q 
cultivated Negro of pleasing manners and teatures 
becomes offensive, especially to southerners, if he 
occupies any place where the superiority of the 
white is not asserted. A white girl who sits in the 
lap of the Negro servant who drives her home daily, 
stands up from Washington to Philadelphia rather 
than sit beside a celored passenger. In the present 
attitude of the southern white man we see also the 
persistence of the personal relationship, a charac- 
teristic of social subordination. He maintains a 
benevolent attitude toward individual Negroes, 
while he opposes treating them as citizens. J ust as 
the higher castes of India accord their interiors 
consideration out of benevolence but not because 
the latter possess rights, the southern white man 
boasts of his love for the Negro while denying him 
citizenship rights. Herein is clearly shown the 
difference between the benevolence shown a social 
inferior and the recognition of the rights of a social 
equal. The recent attack upon the legality of the 
Negro’s citizenship is only another attempt to des- 
troy the most fundamental aspect of the Negro’s 
status of equality. 

Let us turn to the Negro’s economic status. We 
find that the Negro as a rule is restricted to the 
lowest forms of unskilled labor. Although the 
American Federation of Labor lays down the prin- 
ciple of equality many affiliated unions specifically 
deny the Negro membership. Even in the North 
where the personal element is almost absent in eco- 
nomic relations the color line or caste principle 
is injected. Nowhere is the confusion of the caste 
principle and the competitive principle so evident 
as where colored people working with white people 
on the same economic plane must treat the latter as 
their superiors. Of course, in those sections of the 
South where the Negro is not allowed to be an in- 
dependent farmer, but must work for a_ white 
farmer, we have nothing less than serfdom. In the 
North where the color line does not bar him from 
working, it excludes him often from positions of 
authority over white men. 

The Negro’s present political status, which is the 
important aspect of his social status, varies from 
absolute exclusion from participation in_ political 
activities by fraud and force in the South to full 
participation including office holding in the North. 
The standing of the Negro before the law is sup- 
posed to be the formal expression of his social 
status. Although the constitution prohibits dis- 
crimination on account of race; custom and tradi- 
tion which are a truer index of social development, 
make discriminations in the law. As is well known 
Negroes are seldom permitted to sit on juries and 
their testimony in the South is never equal to 4 
white man’s. In some places he cannot have 4 
white man arrested. The Jim-Crow laws which 
are supposed simply to prevent friction by separat- 
ing the races create in fact a caste system as the 
normal social intercourse of the Negro is restricted. 
They mean often that a white man may degrade 
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himself by overstepping racial bounds, but a colored 
man may not elevate himself by crossing them. 
fyen the laws against inter-marriage, while in 
theory preserving the purity of both races, mean 
the bastardization of the colored people and make 
colored women the defenseless prey of white men. 

The Negro’s enjoyment of civil rights is lim- 
ted even in the North. The limitations increase 
3s the Negro population increases. The recent 
cvil rights laws in the North give the Negro a 
larger measure of social equality, as civil equality 
san element of social equality. Negroes who deny 
these laws give them a measure of social equality do 
not understand the essential nature of social equal- 
ity; while southern whites who deny the Negro 
civil rights on the ground that these rights help 
to make the Negro their equal realize the full im- 
plications of the term. 

When we consider how the Negro’s present status 
affects his access to institutions of culture such as 
libraries, schools, and museums we find the caste 
principle still operating. His standing in this re- 
spect differs according to the section of the country 
he is in. The stubborn refusal of the southern 
white people to use the democratic form of address 
in referring to Negroes on any plane of culture 
shows their understanding of the nature of equality 
and their determination not to recognize the Negro 
as a social equal. ‘As to social intimacies we find 
in America every shade from the rigid caste system 
of the South where intimacy may be great as long 
as the Negro is unquestionably in an inferior po- 
sition to those communities in the North where a 
few Negroes, especially if mulattoes, enjoy freedom 
of intercourse. 

In this brief examination of the present social 
status of the Negro we have found that he is gen- 
erally denied rights as a person and a member of 
a democratic commonwealth. There is almost al- 
ways a tendency to classify him and to give him 
what belongs to an inferior class. This is, as we 
have seen, the principle of society based upon au- 
thority. As the Negro struggles to break down 
these discriminations he is struggling for social 
equality as other classes have done. 


IV. 

In concluding this essay we shall attempt to indi- 
cate briefly what appears to be the prospect of the 
Negro's achieving social equality. We must take 
into consideration the extent to which the white 
population as a whole enjoys an equal status. At 
the present time wealth stands as the greatest ob- 
stacle to the realization of the democratic ideal. 
Unconsciously we assume there is a gradation of 
moral values corresponding to the possession of 
wealth. Its influence is felt in government. More- 
over, as wealth affords culture, group sympathies 
Prevent free intercourse among men. Those who 
are demanding a more equitable distribution of 
wealth oppose the present economic system on the 
— that social rank has no reference to social 
worth, 


Of especial importance to the Negro’s social 
status is the present tendency to build up an iso- 
lated and self-sufficient Negro culture. Such an ar- 
rangement is undesirable and can only be a tem- 
porary and a partial adjusment. It is physically im- 
possible as the institutions of civilization can not be 
duplicated throughout. Moreover, as long as the 
Negro is isolated he will be categorized. At pres- 
ent, the greatest hindrance to a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of Negroes by white people is the lack 
of intercourse. Much of the progress in demo- 
cratic manners and respect has been due to the 
mingling of different classes. Caste breaks down 
when social intercourse becomes general. Com- 
mon use of public carriers and more especially the 
public school is the source of the single standard 
of courtesy whict characterizes democratic so- 
ciety. Likewise, normal social intercourse is nec- 
essary to break down the caste feeling towards the 
Negro. 

The Negro’s status in his economic relations are 
tending toward equality. He is not only finding a 
larger place in skilled occupations but the unions 
are more inclined to receive him on an equal foot- 
ing. If the struggle between capital and labor be- 
comes intensified the Negro may become an integral 
part of the proletariat, and the feeling against his 
color may break down in the face of a common foe. 
Moreover, as the Negro acquires wealth and en- 
gages in business he ceases to be a servant class. 
While this, at present, cuts him off from one kind 
of communication with white people, they are com- 
pelled to show some respect towards his inde- 
pendent position. His political status in the North 
is better than at any time since he has been in this 
country. Moreover, many white people see that 
if the Negro is disfranchised as a class in the South, 
society must rest upon the old principle of force. 
In the South, where his present status before the 
courts is a travesty upon law, some white men are 
trying to see that he gets democratic justice. 


When we come to the question of inter-marriage, 
we find in the light of our discussion of the vari- 
ous phases of social equality that class restrictions 
upon marriage are a denial of the democratic prin- 
ciple. If the Negro is to enjoy free intercourse 
among people on a basis of equality the right to 
mixed marriages must not be denied, although it is 
not necessary that they take place. The only re- 
striction in a democratic state is public opinion and 
a true spirit of democracy must respect individual 
choice in the matter. In any kind of state, men 
will always choose those who are to be members 
of a small circle of fellowship; and to whom they 
will extend courtesies and from whom they will 
receive marks of esteem. Only superficial people 
are surprised to learn that social distinctions ex- 
ist within the Negro group. 

The present trend of democracy will not permit 
the denial to any class of that spiritual community 
afforded by civilization. Even educated slaves in 
the past have not been set off from that spiritual 
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community afforded by civilization. Even educated 
slaves in the past have not been set off from that 
spiritual community by being forced into manual 
drudgery. There will always be those groups in 
which similarity of character and talent will be a 
social bond. Different planes of social values must 
be recognized in any society. A social order that 
did not allow similarity of tastes and sy:npathy of 
thought to create group affiliations would be a 
tyranny. The color line does not coincide with 
such social divisions. The demand for white su- 
premacy in the South is not a demand for the con- 
servation of the spiritual forces of civilization, but 


cA Study of 200 Negro Prisoners in the 
“Western Penitentiary of Lennsylvania 


—Ira DeA. Reid. 


I 
THE GROUP 

Negroes composed thirty-five per cent of the pop- 
ulation of the Western Penitentiary of Pennsyl- 
vania, Pittsburgh, in 1924. This was an increase 
of thirteen per cent over 1922, the time of the 
biennial report. 

Within the last year there has been instituted a 
psychological department for the purpose of analyz- 
ing each case in the institution from a mental, social, 
and psychiatric point of view. The facts herein 
given are resultant of the studies of 205 of the Negro 
cases, being the total number completed to March 
1, 1925. 

Of this number thirty-three, or 1.6%, are natives 
of Pennsylvania, twenty one, or 1%, are from other 
than southern states, and 151, or 97.4% are natives 
of Southern states. Of the last named group 93, or 
45.3% of the total number, have come North since 
1916. 

The average age of these men is 27.2 years. 
Though 51% of the number are between the ages 
of 18 and 30 the percentage would be much higher 
for this group had the age at the time of commit- 
ment been used. (See Table A). 


Tas_e A 
Ages. 

Age Group Number Per Cent 
18—20 15 7 
21—25 45 22 
26—30 47* 22 
31—35 36 18 
36—40 28 14 
41—45 18 9 
46—5S0 9 4.5 
51—55 ~ 2 
56—60 1 
61—65 1 5 
66—70 1 
Total 205 100 


The established theorem that single men commit 


(* Median group) 


a demand for caste. Indian philosophy, while ad- 
mitting that character made caste, had to find moral 
support for caste in the fiction that character jp. 
hered in the Brahman. At the present time, de. 
fenders of caste built upon color have tried to show 
that character inheres in white people. This re. 
ceives little support from members of those higher 
circles of fellowship united by spiritual bonds. We 
sre already in the field of art and science a dispo- 
sition to accept colored people into this fellowship, 
Only education and culture can give men « sense 
of personal worth and save them from reliance upon 
a group egotism whose only badge is color. 


more crimes than married ones is also substantiated 
in these cases. It may be said that many of the 
single men had cemon-law wives and candidly 
admitted it. Taa.e B 
Marital Status 
Single Married Divorced Separated Total 
Number 136 43 3 23 205 


II 
MENTAL STaTus 

Mentality has been supposed to play a promi- 
nent part in criminality. With Negro prisoners a 
dual interpretation may be made of the results. 
Such an interpretation may be either for general or 
criminal mentality. 

In this case the Terman series of the Binet-Simon 
Tests, Stanford revision, was used. A mental age 
of 16 years was used as the basis for adults. De- 
spite the fact that this age has been held as too high 
it furnished an acceptable base as well as initial 
point of attack for the tremendous problems of 
delinquency. Yet, the ultimate facts about the intel- 
ligence of any prisoner may be known only when 
one is able to see through the maze of a concaten- 
tion of events. 


Tasie C 
1.Q. Distribution of 205 Negro Prisoners 
Number Per Cent 
1.Q. Groups of Cases of Total 
20—49 
Imbecile 7 x 
50—69 
Moron 110* 54. 
70—79 
Border Line 42 21. 
80—89 
Dull Normal 27 13. 
90—109 
Normal 16 8. 
110—120 
Superior 3 1. 
Total 205 100. 


(*Median group) 
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Seventy-eight per cent of the prisoners tested were 
below normal in intelligence. Fifty-three per cent 
came under the Moron group with 1.Q.’s ranging 
from 50 to 69. The percentage of Negroes in this 
group is almost double that of native whites in the 
same group. In the extremes however we find 
marked similiarities of trends. A ratio of approxi- 
mately 3—1 exists for each race in comparing the 
imbecile and superior groups of each race. Further- 
more, with Negroes testing 78% below normal the 
native whites tested 6614% for the same group. 

Taste D 
Comparisons of I.Q.’s of Negro and Native 


White Prisoners* 
Border 
Imbeciles % Moron ‘7 Line % 


Native 
Whites 6 2.5 53 22 55 23 
Negro 7 3 110 53 42 21 
u 

Normal % Normal % Superior % Total 
Native 
Whites 42 19 66 28 19 8 241 
Negro 27 13 16 x 3 1 205 


Ill 


INTERPRETATION OF THE TESTS 

Statistics are valuable tor trend purposes but they 
do not portray the whole truth when applied as in- 
terpreters of a problem. With 26.9% of the group 
unable to read or write their name, many difficul- 
ties arose. The most outstanding one appeared in 
Vocabulary tests. 

Dialect proved to be as important an item as the 
failure to know words. The proverbial dialect of 
the illiterate Negro was no longer humorous. In 
observing the vocabularies of 58 prisoners who had 
never attended school and 54 who had more than 
one year and less than three years of formal educa- 
tion the following answers (or similar ones) were 
given by more than fifty per cent of the cases. 


Test word Answer Confused with 
bonfire “a barn on fire” barn fire 
roar “to roar a boat” row 

guitar ‘a cold in the head” catarrh* 
mellow ‘‘water melon” melon 
quake “to be in a hurry” quick 
majesty ‘‘man who fines you"’ magistrate 
ten “part of fish” fin 

cameo “‘what you take pictures with” camera 
ochre “‘a vegetable” okra—echo 
frustrate “to worry”—‘mesmerize” “flustrate’”** 
regard ‘send regards in a letter” regards 
repose “‘to get fixed for a picture” pose 
impolite ‘‘to tip your hat”, etc. polite 


Other tendencies appeared as prominently, 
“priceless” was confused with “price list”, “nerve” 
was seldom given as a part of the body, “misuse” 


* Figures are for 241 native white prisoners in the same 
institution. The number is the total of those tested to 
Jan. 1, 1925. 

*“Catarrh was not given in 50% of the cases. 
Men usually gave two definitions, knowing the musi- 
cal instrument. 

**A common colloquialism of the South. 


with “mistress” (“missus”), and “depredation” with 
degradation. Such words as “ramble”, “dilapi- 
dated,” “tolerate,” “‘forfeit,’’ and “dungeon” were 
seldom missed. The first three words undoubtedly 
are of common usage, while the last two are related 
to criminal offenses. 

A full interpretation of these answers would un- 
doubtedly reveal the need of a revision to mect 
special needs that arise in testing those unable to 
read and write and whose language is influenced by 
their daily parlance. Such step is being taken for 
Italian cases and will be of unquestionable value.* 

Considering that 151 of the prisoners were natives 
of the South, and that 97 of them left home before 
the age of 18 the amount of illiteracy among the 
group is not surprising. Even these figures are not 
reliable indices of the amount of schooling for the 
majority of southern states do not give a full year 
to colored children, especially in rural districts. 


TasBLe E 


Formal Education 


Percent 
Amount of Education No. of total 
None 54 26.9 
More than | year, less than four years 58 28.3 
More than 4 years, less than 6 years 57 27.8 
More than 6 years, less than 8 years 22 11.3 
Entered High School 12 5.6 
Completed High School 2 1 
Totals 205 


Two prisoners had entered college but none 
finished. 

The relationship existing between northern and 
southern Negroes on the basis of education is shown 
in the following distribution. 

Tasie F 
Comparison of Education of Northern and Southern 
Negroes 
No 3rd 4th-6th 7th-8th H. Sch 
Schooling grade grades grades or more 
Natives of 


South 48 34 41 13 5 
Natives of 
North & South 6 + 16 9 9 
Total 54+ 58 57 22 14 
IV 


CoINCIDENTAL Factors 

The court seldom brings to light the many phases 
underlying a crime. These phases are not always 
casual but very coincidental. In all cases these 
factors are important for an intelligent consideration 
of the individual. 

Ninety-seven of these men left home before they 
were 18 years of age. Of this number eighty ran 
away ; thirty-one left before reaching the age of 13, 


*For example, G. Giardinni, graduate student in 
the University of Pittsburgh, found that the fiftieth 
word in the first list of the vocabulary was easier 
for Italians than the fifth word. He is now under- 
taking a revision in an effort to get better results 
from the tests. 
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and 49 between the ages of 13 and 16. The reasons 
for their leaving vary from “I don’t know” to “my 
father ran me out of the house because I had dis- 
graced him, he said.” Wanderlust, weakened fam- 
ly control, and economic motives cover the many 
reasons given. 

Fifty-seven of the men were drinking at the time 
of the offense, which may or may not have been 
responsible for the commitment of the crime. (The 
proverbial excuse for sex cases is “I had been drink- 
ing.” ) 

Thirty-six men were out of work at the time of 
their act which resulted in bad leisure time occupa- 
tion or attempts to steal. This does not include 
twenty-two cases who were not able to give evi- 
dences of having been employed. 

In this connection the occupations of the prisoners 
were considered. More than one-half (55%) of them 
were unskilled. The unskilled man faces the most 
sordid situation in life because of lower wages, 
poorer living conditions, possible lower ability, and 


greater competition. 
Tas_e G - Work Schedule 


Number Per Cent 
Unskilled 55 
Semi-Skilled 47 23 
Skilled 12 6 
Business 11 5 
No Occupation 22 11 
Total 205 100 


Tue Crimes 

Homicides and predatory crimes constitute the 
chief offenses of the Negro as well as native white 
prisoners. A new view on the offense of rape is seen, 
for 11% of the native whites against 4% of the 
Negroes are imprisoned for that offense. Of the 
eighty-nine homicides, seventy-two used revolvers, 
ten used knives or razors, and two used other means 
and devices. 

The crimes for which white and Negro prisoners 
were committed are given below with the per cent 
of these crimes to the total number of white and 
Negro prisoners respectively. 


IV 
CoNcCLUSIONS 

When we have considered all parts of the prob. 
lem there is still a doubt as to where the reason 
could be found. Inaccurate family statistics make 
heredity quite an unstable guide. Everything els 
seems to have played a part. The criminal is in the 
true sense “a part of all that I have met.” These 
facts serve to give weight to the opinion of Terman:* 

“When the adult body with its adult instincts js 
coupled with the undeveloped intelligence and weak 
inhibitory powers of a 10 year old child, the only 
possible outcome, except in those cases where con- 
stant guardianship is exercised by relatives or friends, 
is some kind of delinquency.” 

Thus a case like the following is not unusual: 
Number 14463—Mental age 8 years—I. Q. 50, 
chronological age 26. -In 1923 was caught while 
entering a home through the front window and 
sentenced to two years in the workhouse. Released 
February 17, 1925. On the night of March 1, 
1925 was caught entering the window of a bank in 
an adjacent borough and was sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary for 2% to 5 years. Upon questioning him 
it was found that for his first offense he was at- 
tempting to get a suit of clothes if there were any 
to fit him in the house. When he was released in 
February, with $3 in his pocket, he tried to gamble 
and make some more. Failing to win he attempted 
the “bank job.” He was not contemplating getting 
in the safe for he had no tools but was going to 
take the money out of the “cash registers’ and 
money drawers in the bank. He did not know 
there were burglar alarms. The “cash registers” 
referred to were the coin machines used by the tellers 
to count the change. Adult schools in prisons may 
do much towards lowing the rate of illiteracy but 
they cannot be expected to revolutionize a man in 
a few years. The much-needed occupational train- 
ing is lacking in this institution though efforts are 
being made to improve the men in other particulars. 
Unless there can be provided training for these men, 
that can be used when they are released, little good 


N = ze a4 
egro .... 84 9 44 9 4 $8 4 13 6% 
Native Whites 64 «22 20 «68 130 53 26 11 14 6 7 3 


Seventy of the group are known to have had pre- 
vious convictions, fifty-nine per cent having not more 
than one. The percentage of recidivists is otherwise 
rather small. These cases are distributed as follows. 

I— Recidivists 


On conviction 41 
Two convictions 16 
Three convictions 9 
Four convictions 1 
Five convictions 3 


Total 70 


has been done. The tests may well serve as indica 
tors of the necessity of such a step. 

Lest we forget. The caught criminal is our only 
standard. It has been estimated that fully 70% ot 
all criminals are never apprehended. However in 
this possible 30% that is caught we have sufficient 
material from which to realize the enormity of our 
problem. ‘Morality can never flower and fruit if 
intelligence remains infantile.” 


*L. M. Terman—“The Measurement of [ntelli- 
gence” page 12. 
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Spunk 
By Zora NEALE Hurston 
Awarded Second Prize 


GIANT of a brown skinned man sauntered 

up the one street of the Village and out into 
the palmetto thickets with a small pretty woman 
clinging lovingly to his arm. 

“Looka theah, folkses!’’ cried Elijah Mosley, 
slapping his leg gleefully. ‘““Theah they go, big as 
life an’ brassy as tacks.” 

All the loungers in the store tried to walk to the 
door with an air of nonchalance but with small 
success. 

“Now pee-eople!"” Walter Thomas gasped, “Will 
you look at ’em!” 

’ “But that’s one thing Ah likes about Spunk Banks 
—he ain't skeered of nothin’ on God's green foot- 
stool—nothin’! He rides that log down at saw-mill 
jus’ like he struts ‘round wid another man’s wife— 
jus’ don’t give a kitty. When Tes’ Miller got 


cut to giblets on that circle-saw, Spunk steps right 
up and starts ridin’. The rest of us was skeered 
to go near it.” 

A round shouldered figure in overalls much too 
large, came nervously in the door and the talking 
ceased. The men looked at each other and winked. 


“Gimme some soda-water. Sass’prilla Ah rec- 
kon,”” the new-comer ordered, and stood far down 
the counter near the open pickled pig-feet tub to 
drink it. 

Elijah nudged Walter and turned with mock 
gravity to the new-comer. 

“Say Joe, how’s everything up yo’ way? How’s 
yo’ wife?” 

Joe started and all but dropped the bottle he held 
in his hands. He swallowed several times painfully 
and his lips trembled. 

“Aw ‘Lige, you oughtn’t to do nothin’ like that,” 
Walter grumbled. Elijah ignored him. 

“She jus’ passed heah a few minutes ago goin’ 
thata way,” with a wave of his hand in the direc- 
tion of the woods. 

Now Joe knew his wife had passed that way. 
He knew that the men lounging in the general store 
had seen her, moreover, he knew that the men knew 
he knew. He stood there silent for a long mo- 
ment staring blankly, with his Adam’s apple twitch- 
ing nervously up and down his throat. One could 
actually see the pain he was suffering, his eyes, 
his face, his hands and even the dejected slump of 
his shoulders. He set the bottle down upon the 
counter. He didn’t bang it, just eased it out of his 
hand silently and fiddled with his suspender buckle. 

“Well, Ah’m goin’ after her today. Ah’m goin’ 
an’ fetch her back. Spunk’s done gone too fur.” 

He reached deep down into his trouser pocket 
and drew out a hollow ground razor, large and 
shiny, and passed his moistened thumb back and 
forth over the edge. 


“Talkin’ like a man, Joe. Course that’s yo’ 
fambly affairs, but Ah like to see grit in anybody.” 

Joe Kanty laid down a nickel and stumbled out 
into the street. 

Dusk crept in from the woods. Ike Clarke lit the 
swinging oil lamp that was almost immediately sur- 
rounded by candle-flies. The men laughed boister- 
ously behind Joe’s back as they watched him sham- 
ble woodward. 

“You oughtn’t to said whut you did to him, Lige, 
—look how it worked him up,” Walter chided. 

“And Ah hope it did work him up. Tain’t even 
decent for a man to take and take like he do.” 

“Spunk will sho’ kill him.” 

“Aw, Ah doan’t know. You never kin tell. He 
might turn him up an’ spank him fur gettin’ in the 
way, but Spunk wouldn’t shoot no unarmed man. 
Dat razor he carried outa heah ain’t gonna run 
Spunk down an’ cut him, an’ Joe ain’t got the nerve 
to go up to Spunk with it knowing he totes that 
Army 45. He makes that break outa heah to bluff 
us. He’s gonna hide that razor behind the first 
likely palmetto root an’ sneak back home to bed. 
Don’t tell me nothin’ ’bout that rabbit-foot colored 
man. Didn't he meet Spunk an’ Lena face to 
face one day las’ week an’ mumble sumthin’ to 
Spunk ‘bout lettin’ his wife alone?” 

“What did Spunk say?” Walter broke in—‘Ah 
like him fine but tain’t right the way he carries on 
wid Lena Kanty, jus’ cause Joe’s timid "bout fight- 

“You wrong theah, Walter. "Tain’t cause Joe's 
timid at all, it’s cause Spunk wants Lena. If Joe 
was a passle of wile cats Spunk would tackle the 
job just the same. He'd go after anything he 
wanted the same way. As Ah wuz sayin’ a minute 
ago, he tole Joe right to his face that Lena was his. 
‘Call her,’ he says to Joe. ‘Call her and see if she'll 
come. A woman knows her boss an’ she answers 
when he calls.’ ‘Lena, ain’t I yo’ husband?’ Joe 
sorter whines out. Lena looked at him real dis- 
gusted but she don’t answer and she don’t move 
outa her tracks. Then Spunk reaches out an’ takes 
hold of her arm an’ says: ‘Lena, youse mine. From 
now on Ah works for you an’ fights for you an’ 
Ah never wants you to look to nobody for a crumb 
of bread, a stitch of close or a shingle to go over yo’ 
head, but me long as Ah live. Ah’ll git the lumber 
foh owah house tomorrow. Go home an’ git yo’ 
things together!’ 

“*Thass mah house’ Lena speaks up. ‘Papa gim- 
me that.’ 

“Well,” says Spunk, “doan give up whut's 
yours, but when youse inside don’t forgit youse 
mine, an’ let no other man git outa his place wid 
you!” 
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“Lena looked up at him with her eyes so full of 
love that they wuz runnin’ over an’ Spunk seen it 
an’ Joe seen it too, and his lip started to tremblin’ 
and his Adam’s apple was galloping up and down 
his neck like a race horse. Ah bet he’s wore out 
half a dozen Adam's apples since Spunk’s been on 
the job with Lena. That's all he'll do. He'll be 
back heah after while swallowin’ an’ workin’ his lips 
like he wants to say somethin’ an’ can’t.” 

“But didn’t he do nothin’ to stop ’em?” 

“Nope, not a frazzlin’ thing—jus’ stood there. 
Spunk took Lena’s arm and walked off jus’ like 
nothin’ ain’t happened and he stood there gazin’ 
after them till they was outa sight. Now you know 
a woman don’t want no man like that. I’m jus’ 
waitin’ to see whut he’s goin’ to say when he gits 
back.” 

II 


But Joe Kanty never came back, never. The men 
in the store heard the sharp report of a pistol some- 
where distant in the palmetto thicket and soon 
Spunk came walking leisurely, with his big black 
Stetson set at the same rakish angle and Lena cling- 
ing to his arm, came walking right into the general 
store. Lena wept in a frightened manner. 

“Well,” Spunk announced calmly, “Joe come out 
there wid a meatax an’ made me kill him.” 

~ He sent Lena home and led the men back to Joe— 
Joe crumple and limp with his right hand still 
clutching his razor. 

“See mah back? Mah cloes cut clear through. 
He sneaked up an’ tried to kill me from the back, 
but Ah got him, an’ got him good, first shot,” 
Spunk said. 

The men glared at Elijah, accusingly. 

“Take him up an’ plant him in ‘Stoney lone- 
some’,” Spunk said in a careless voice. “Ah didn’t 
wanna shoot him but he made me do it. He’s a 
dirty coward, jumpin’ on a man from behind.” 

Spunk turned on his heel and sauntered away to 
where he knew his love wept in fear for him and no 
man stopped him. At the general store later on, 
they all talked of locking him up until the sheriff 
should come from Orlando, but no one did any- 
thing but talk. 

A clear case of self-defense, the trial was a short 
one, and Spunk walked out of the court house to 
freedom again. He could work again, ride the 
dangerous log-carriage that fed the singing, snarling, 
biting, circle-saw ; he could stroll the soft dark lanes 
with his guitar. He was free to roam the woods 
again; he was free to return to Lena. He did all of 
these things. 

III 


“Whut you reckon, Walt?” Elijah asked one 
night later. “Spunk’s gittin’ ready to marry Lena!” 

“Naw! Why Joe ain’t had time to git cold yit. 
Nohow Ah didn’t figger Spunk was the marryin’ 
kind.” 

“Well, he is,” rejoined Elijah. “He done moved 
most of Lena’s things—and her along wid ’em— 
over to the Bradley house. He’s buying it. Jus’ 


like Ah told yo’ all right in heah the night Joe wuz 
kilt. Spunk’s crazy ‘bout Lena. He don’t want 
folks to keep on talkin’ ‘bout her—thass reason he’s 
rushin’ so. Funny thing ‘bout that bob-cat, wan't 
ie?” 

“Whut bob-cat, “Lige? Ah ain't heered ‘bout 
none.” 

“Ain't cher? Well, night befo’ las’ was the fust 
night Spunk an’ Lena moved together an’ jus’ as 
they was goin’ to bed, a big black bob-cat, black all 
over, you hear me, black, walked round and round 
that house and howled like forty, an’ when Spunk 
got his gun an’ went to the winder to shoot it. he 
says it stood right still an’ looked him in the eye, an’ 
howled right at him. The thing got Spunk so 
nervoused up he couldn't shoot. But Spunk says 
twan’t no bob-cat nohow. He says it was Joe done 
sneaked back from Hell!” 

“Humph!” sniffed Walter, “he oughter be nery- 
ous after what he done. Ah reckon Joe come back 
to dare him to marry Lena, or to come out an’ fight. 
Ah bet he'll be back time and agin, too. Know 
what Ah think? Joe wuz a braver man than 
Spunk.” 

There was a general shout of derision from the 
group. 

“Thass a fact,” went on Walter. “Lookit whut 
he done; took a razor an’ went out to fight a man 
he knowed toted a gun an’ wuz a crack shot, too; 
‘nother thing Joe wuz skeered of Spunk, skeered 
plumb stiff! But he went jes’ the same. It took him 
a long time to get his nerve up. "Tain’t nothin’ for 
Spunk to fight when he ain't skeered of nothin’. 
Now, Joe’s done come back to have it out wid the 
man that’s got all he ever had. Y’ll know Joe ain't 
never had nothin’ nor wanted nothin’ besides Lena. 
It musta been a h’ant cause ain’ nobody never seen 
no black bob-cat.” 

“Nother thing,” cut in one of the men, “Spunk 
waz cussin’ a blue streak today ‘cause he ‘lowed dat 
saw wuz wobblin’—almos’ got ’im once. The ma- 
chinist come, looked it over an’ said it wuz alright. 
Spunk musta been leanin’ t’wards it some. Den he 


claimed somebody pushed ‘im but ‘twant nobody’ 


close to ’im. Ah wuz glad when knockin’ off time 
come. I’m skeered of dat man when he gits hot. 
He'd beat you full of button holes as quick as he’s 
look atcher.” 

IV 


The men gathered the next evening in a different 
mood, no laughter. No badinage this time. 

“Look ’Lige, you goin’ to set up wid Spunk?” 

“Naw, Ah reckon not, Walter. Tell yuh the 
truth, Ah’m a lil bit skittish. Spunk died too wicket 
—died cussin’ he did. You know he thought he wuz 
done outa life.” 

“Good Lawd, who'd he think done it?” 

“Joe.” 

“Joe Kanty? How come?” 

“Walter, Ah b’leeve Ah will walk up thata way 
an’ set. Lena would like it Ah reckon.” 

“But whut did he say, "Lige?” - 
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Elijah did not answer until they had left the 
lighted store and were strolling down the dark 
street. 

“Ah wuz loadin’ a wagon wid scantlin’ right near 
the saw when Spunk fell on the carriage but ’fore Ah 
could git to him the saw got him in the body—awful 
sight. Me an’ Skint Miller got him off but it was 
too late. Anybody could see that. The fust thing 
he said wuz: ‘He pushed me, Lige—the dirty hound 
pushed me in the back!’—He was spittin’ blood at 
ev ry breath. We laid him on the sawdust pile with 
his tace to the East so’s he could die easy. He helt 
mah han’ till the last, Walter, and said: ‘It was 
loe, ‘Lige—the dirty sneak shoved me. . . he didn’t 
dare come to mah face... but Ah’ll git the son-of- 
a-wood louse soon’s Ah get there an’ make hell too 
hot for him... . Ah felt him shove me. . .!’ 
Thass how he died.” 

“If spirits kin fight, there’s a powerful tussle goin’ 


on somewhere ovah Jordan ‘cause Ah b’leeve Joe’s 
ready for Spunk an’ ain’t skeered anymore—yas, 
Ah b’leeve Joe pushed ’im mahself.” 

They had arrived at the house. Lena’s lamenta- 
tions were deep and loud. She had filled the room 
with magnolia blossoms that gave off a heavy sweet 
odor. The keepers of the wake tipped about whis- 
pering in frightened tones. Everyone in the Village 
was there, even old Jeff Kanty, Joe’s father, who a 
few hours before would have been afraid to come 
within ten feet of him, stood leering triumphantly 
down upon the fallen giant as if his fingers had been 
the teeth of steel that laid him low. 

The cooling board consisted of three sixteen-inch 
boards on saw horses, a dingy sheet was his shroud. 

The women ate heartily of the funeral baked 
meats and wondered who would be Lena’s next. 
The men whispered coarse conjectures between guz- 
zles of whiskey. 


Roland Hayes 


By StTertinc Brown 


WALL of faces fronts the sprawling plat- 
form of the old hall. On one side, extend- 
ing from beneath one basket-ball goal, and to the 
place where gawky youngsters jump center,— 
whites. They twist a bit uneasily on seats, hard 
seats befitting surrounding shabbiness. Curiosity 
and their inalienable right to patronize overcome 
natural distaste at hard seats, and being grouped 
side by side with, instead of in front of Negroes 
—a thing by all laws inevitable. 

On the other side, from the center mark of 
the basket-ball hall, to the other basket, sit Rol- 
and’s own. They too, are divided into two aisles. 
But the distance between aisles two and three is 
infinitely wider than between one and two, or three 
and four. Yet the distance is actually the same. 
What is it I mean, I wonder? 

On one side, kindly, curious contempt. More 
kindly to Roland, who has succeeded “white folks’ 
way.” and is the exception. On the other, self- 
conscious hostility to neighbors, curiosity, shy ar- 
rogation, half envy of Roland. And a feeling of 
difference to him. 


A flurry of handclaps. One gazes instantly 
at the stage. A dapper fellow nervously—not self- 
consciously—perhaps the word should nerve- 
ful—tense, dynamic,—steps quickly to the only 
artistic thing in the hall, a beautiful Steinway, 
crudely surrounded by hothouse palms. He is 
made to look taller by his dress suit—yet the im- 
pression is still of tininess. Not puniness, as in a 
lounging suit, but tininess, coupled with a confi- 
dent dignity and grace. 


Awarded Second Prize 3 


Another enters with him, accomplished in his 
way, but not finished. His slight jerkiness ac- 
centuates the smoothness of—‘“‘what, is that Roland 
Hayes?” 


Silence, and then an outburst of pure beauty. 
Flawless, energetic, enrapturing beauty. Handel 
himself could not have grudged this interpreter. 
Poignant, passionate tones, vibrant, colorful. Rol- 
and Hayes gives himself to ecstatic despair, as if 
it were a long familiar thing. The beauty of itis 
troubled, and those who have not plumbed the 
deeps whence such beauty rises, even they are 
vaguely disturbed. 

Then, as he could easily have learned from 
studying the ways of his folk, he turns from 
tragedy to lightness, from Angelo to Fragonard. 
The whites applaud the perky “Would You Gain 
the Tender Creature.”” Strange thing, this, their 
love of lilting artificial bric-a-brac: . . . 

The applause is stentorian. There has been 
nothing like this in this truly Southern city. The 
flashes that another of ours, Anne Spencer, can 
see piercing the slovenliness are hidden from most. 
“% here are vistas of beauty open to all—to nearly 
all. 

A few more, some of the so-called “classics” by 
which people mean easily followed harmony, not 
ragtime—but music. They are right in its not 
being ragtime. Hayes sings all superbly, a con- 
summate artist in pleasing all. : 

His white teeth flash from his dark brown face 
—he strides swiftly off, followed by a smiling 
youngster. 
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Emotion has gripped the faces and the hands 
obey its dictates. The noise startles the blackness 
of Main Street, more than a flaming cross born by 
ghostlike creatures ever startled. 

Roland Hayes reappears, and finally returns to 
sing. 

A genius inspired hearer has requested as the 
encore a startling melody of Dvorak. 

Roland sings. . . . 

By the waters of Babylon— 

The whites start at the wild summoning of 
beautiful distress. Why is there arranging of them 
in a cantor’s song—sung by a Negro? What his- 
trionic ability in this man to so feign passionate 
despair! 

We sat down and wept 
Yea we wept 
When we remembered Zion. 

The Negroes brood; are stirred by something 
deep within, something as far away as all an- 
tiquity, as old as human wrong, as tragical as loss 
of worlds. What does he mean—and why are we 
so stirred— 

. required of us a song 
And they that wasted us 
Required of us mirth. 

And a thousand of our girls prostitute their 
voices singing jazz for a decadent white and black 
craving, and a number of lyricists turn off cheap 
little well-made bits of musical bric-a-brac, and 
Mose, having trundled a white man’s fertilizer, 
walks wearily home, strumming a guitar. And a 
street car conductor jogs a black bricklayer to hear 
a comic monologue. 

How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange 
land? 

Roland Hayes is singing with eyes closed, and 
head thrown back: 

If I forget thee, O Jerusalem 
If I forget thee, O Jerusalem 
Let my right hand forget her cunning. 

What is it that he sees, this mystic seer clutched 
by the ferocity of the final phrases. . . . What is 
it that is denied to us. . . . that frightens us, nay, 
appals? 

This is no pose, this tense attitude, this head 
flung haughtily back, these closed eyes. . . 

Many did not notice that he had left the stage. 

The applause is not terrific. The whites do 
not understand, will not, cannot. They only 
know that they have caught distant glimpses from 
lofty perilous places. The Negroes feel somehow 


rebuked— 
. required of us mirth 


How shall we sing the Lord’s song 
My tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth 
If I forget thee. 


Roland has not forgotten. 

Cognizant of Shakespeare’s craft—of Reynold’s 
—of Dickens; Hayes ushers in to dispel the im- 
pression of katharsis a few inescapable spirituals, 
one definitely comic, one an amusing but sympa- 
thetic portrayal of our primitive beliefs—and one 
a tender picture of a Lynchburg (why not) 
mammy, whose heaven is where at last she will 

Sit down. 

All of her ironic seizure on religion, her per- 
sonai claiming of Jesus—her naive belief in heaven 
as a rocking chair, is so tenderly, comically sung 
—the whites feel their hearts go out to their 
near-human watchdog—Annie or Lizzie or Mag- 
gie or Sue, and resolve that if they can so man- 
age she will have ten more minutes in which she 
may 

Sit down. 
Then, the dynamic, syncopated 
Everytime | feel de Spirit 
and the wierd 
You hear de Lambs a-cryin’ 
and then the quiet consummation—renunciation, 
Negroid faith in another better world where one 
can 
Steal away to Jesus. 

But one must steal away, or he will be sud- 
denly blocked even from there. Whites to Front. 
Colored to Rear. 

Why need mention ever be made of the cheap 
dance that followed, to which our elite stole 
away—or the brask braying of a dancer that he 
was pretty good, but that ‘for huhself she'd rather 
hear Jonnie steppin’ on it, as would most others, 
but he was pretty good.’ 

Why need mention be made of the whites, 
their stealing away? Half uplifted, changed, and 
half insistent on his being an exception and all 
the way desirous of not brushing elbows on the 
stairs, they silently crept out—and draped the 
upholstery of their cars about them, and sank 
down to whitefolks’ dreams. .. . 

Roland Hayes sings. And as he sings, things 
drop away, the uglier apparel of manhood links 
off, and the inescapable oneness of all becomes 
perceptible. Roland Hayes sings, and no cen- 
turies of fostered belief can change the brother- 
hood of white and black. Roland Hayes sings. 
and boundaries are but figments of imagination, 
and prejudice but insane mutterings. And what 
is real is a great fellowship of all in pain, a 
fellowship in hope. Roland Hayes sings, and for 
that singing moment, however brief, the world 
forgets its tyranny and its submissiveness. 

By the waters of Babylon, we sat down 
and wept, 
Yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion. 
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America 


Awarded Third Place 


Little dark baby, 

Little Jew baby, 

Little outcast, 

America is seeking the stars, 
America is seeking tomorrow. 
You are America. 

] am America 
America—the dream, 
America—the vision. 
America—the star-seeking I. 
Out of yesterday 

The chains of slavery; 

Out of yesterday, 

The ghettos of Europe; 
Out of yesterday, 


The poverty and pain of the old, old world, 


The building and struggle of this new one, 
We come 

You and I, 

Seeking the stars. 

You and I, 

You of the blue eyes 
And the blond hair, 
I of the dark eyes 
And the crinkly hair. 
You and I 

Offering hands 

Being brothers, 
Being one, 

Being America. 

You and I. 

And I? 


Awarded Fourth Place 


My window opens out into the trees 
And in that small space 

Of branches and of sky 

I see the seasons pass 

Behold the tender green 

Give way to darker heavier leaves. 
The glory of the autumn comes 
When steeped in mellow sunlight 
The fragile, golden leaves 

Against a clear blue sky 

Linger in the magic of the afternoon 
And then reluctantly break off 

And filter down to pave 

A street with gold. 

Then bare, gray branches 

Lift themselves against the 

Cold December: sky 

Sometimes weaving a web 

Across the rose and dusk of late sunset 
Sometimes against a frail new moon 
And one bright star riding 

A sky of that dark, living blue 
Which comes before the heaviness 


Who am I? 

You know me: 
I am Crispus Attucks at the Boston Tea Party; 
Jimmy Jones in the ranks of the last black troops 


marching for democracy. 


I am Sojourner Truth preaching and praying 


for the goodness of this wide, wide land ; 


Today’s black mother bearing tomorrow's Amer- 


ica. 


Who am I? 

You know me, 

Dream of my dreams, 

I am America. 

I am America seeking the stars. 
America-— 

Hoping, praying, 

Fighting, dreaming. 

Knowing 

There are stains 

On the beauty of my democracy, 
I want to be clean. 

I want to grovel 

No longer in the mire. 

1 want to reach always 

After stars. 

Who am I? 


I am the ghetto child, 


1 am the dark baby, 


I am you 


And the blond tomorrow 
And yet 


I am my one sole self, 


America seeking the stars. 


Solace 


By Langston Hughes 


Of night descends, or the stars 
Have powdered the heavens. > 
Winds beat against these trees; 
The cold, but gentle rain of spring 
Touches them lightly 

The summer torrents strive 

To lash them into a fury 

And seek to break them— 

But they stand. 

My life is fevered 

And a restlessness at times 

An agony—again a vague 

And baffling discontent 

Possesses me. 

I am thankful for my bit of sky 
And trees, and for the shifting 
Pageant of the seasons. 

Such beauty lays upon the heart 

A quiet, 

Such eternal change and permanence 
Take meaning from all turmoil 
And leave serenity 

Which knows no pain. 


By Crarissa M. Scort. 
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“A novel sight, that dinner—white critics, whom 
‘everybody’ knows, Negro writers, whom ‘nobody 
knew—meeting on common ground.” From an edi- 
torial in the “The New York Herald-Tribune.” 
So it was. Three hundred and sixteen persons 
—youthful prize winners, friends of Negro 
writers, critics and creators of American letters, edi- 
tors, publishers, free lances, poets, novelists— a mag- 
nificent assemblage came to hear the Awards in 
OpportTuNity’s first literary contest; to the 
formal expression of what this same editorial 
quoted above referred to as the “Negro Renais- 
sance.” 


There was a program. The editor spoke briefly. 
In the presence of that gathering he saw the augury 
of a generous fund of interest which offered a surer 
foundation for the expressed objectives of Oppor- 
TUNITY, its supporters, and of that vigorous new 
group now making its first passionate confessions of 

life, and longings and of beauty. 

/ This he said in welcoming them, and 

turned the meeting over to the 

4) Chairman, Mr. John Erskine, Pro- 

‘ fessor of English, Columbia Uni- 

ill A versity, President of the Poetry ‘So- 

- ciety of America, co-editor of the 

Ka » “Cambridge History of American 

am Literature.” Mr. Erskine saw in the 

JoHN approach of these new writers 

ERSKINE to American literature, the play 

of the same human emotions in a new field. A keen 

appreciation of beauty is theirs, he told them. Yes, 
they have a contribution to make. 


For each of the five sections of the Contest, there 
was a chairman, who commented’ critically upon 
manuscripts passed to the judges, explainéd the 
method of determining the ratings and announced 
the winners. 


Clement Wood, poet, novelist, and critic, as chair- 
man of the Poetry Section, sketched the contribution 
of Negro poets to the poetry of America and specu- 
lated upon their future contributions. While there 
is as yet perhaps no Negro poet of the magnitude of 
the ten greatest American poets, the extraordinary 
work of such young writers as Cullen, Hughes, 
Mackay, threatens to invade this rank. The Negro 
poet has a natural gift of song; the “hot, pelting 
passion of the jungle.” He read ““The Weary Blues.”’ 
A rich, bold ringing voice he has, and a rare sensi- 
ness to the tripping melody of the poem by Lang- 
ston Hughes, which captured the first prize, He 
read Countée Cullen’s exquisite lyric, ,““To. One 
Who Said Me Nay,” and Clarissa Scott’s “Solace.” 


“Che Opportunity Dinner 


Sketches made at the Meeting by Francis HoLsrook 


Dr. Blanche Coltoa Williams 

=~ was the chairman of the Short Story 

y) Section. The writers, she thought, 

iN 3) showed a remarkable skill in select. 

4 SN ing and handling vital story mate- 

aver” rial. She reviewed the three prize 

Dr. BLANcH stories, all of widely  diftfer- 

C. Witiiams ent themes, differently handled, bu: 
each having distinctive merit. 

Montgomery Gregory was chairman of the Play, 

Section. Here is a field, he said, in which the skill or 4 

tew Negro actors has outstripped t')- 

\ playwrights. Gilpin and Robeson 

= mention but two of the most re- 

pate of our talented actors, are with 

out vehicles. A really practical w | 

come greets plays of Negro life. He 

sketched hastily the history of th- 

Je in field of the drama. |: 

eveloped that the winner of th: 

third prize, “The Bog Guide” an- 

MoNTGOMERY nounced as Jean Ray was Miss Mae 

Grecory Miller, daughter of Kelly Miller 0: 

Howard University. 

Henry Goddard Leach, editor 

ot the Forum, chairmar 

é 7 the Essay Section, was called 

‘ away trom the meeting. L. Hol- 

Ae) lingsworth Wood, one of the 


judges of the Section, commented 


> upon the essays and announced 
(\“~ # the winners. 


L. Eugene Kinckle Jones spoke 
wortH Woop for the Personal Experienc: 
Sketches, of their ringing inten- 
sity, their sociological as well a; 
literary value. 

L. Hollingsworth Wood pre- 
sented the awards amid a lust; 
cheering, and the interest of th- 
Contestants was made a bit more 
manifest. For many of them 
were present from distant, citics: 


- John Matheus of Institute, West 


7 


» 


oy Virginia; Langston Hughes ani 

Clarissa Scott, of Washington, 

CLEMENT D. C.; Mae Miller of Baltimore: 

Woop and E. Franklin Frazier ot At- 
lanta. 


Alain Locke of Howard University, who with 
Paul Kellogg produced the amazing Harlem Num- 
bers of the Survey Grapuic, a restlessly active 
interpreter of the new awakening among the young 
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Negro writers, compressed into a few significant 
sentences the new departure of this group of writers. 
He spoke for the movement. 
James Weldon Johnson, whom 
Clement Wood ranked in the fore- \ 
most group of the Negro poets, a 

judge of the Poetry Section, versa- a 

tile, urbane and always interesting, Sa 
was the last speaker. There were S 

both hope and warning in his “ aa? 
words: “No race can ever become James WELDON 
great that has not produced  Jounson 
literature.” 

Now here is the significant part of the meeting. 
It was not a spasm of emotion. It was intended as 
the beginning of something and so it was. The 
meeting was ended with three announcements, all of 
which bound this initial effort to the future. A lover 
ot poetry, who wished to remain anonymous, out of 
consideration for the excellence of the poetry en- 
tries, and wishing to equalize the awards, presented 
his check which doubled the sums offered as prizes 
for poetry, making the first prize $80.00 instead of i 
$40.00 and the second $30.00 instead of $15.00. 
The second announcement was of the offer of criti- 
cism by Clement Wood to any of the Negro poets 
who wanted it as an aid to the mastery of technique. 
This offer was made through OpporTuNity and 
without charge. The third announcement was in 
the torm of a letter and check for $500.00 from a 
New York Negro merchant. The letter was read 
and is repreduced here: 

My dear Mr. Johnson: 

Having been all my lite a firm and enthusi- 
astic believer in the creative genius of the 
Black Race, to which I humbly belong, Op- 
PORTUNITY’S Prize Contest to foster artistic 
expression among Negroes has been a source 
ot breathless interest to me. I honestly think 

it will go far towards consolidating the interests 
ot, and bridging the gap between, the black 
and white races in the United States today, and 
particularly will it encourage among our gifted 
youth the ambition to scale the empyrean 
heights of art and literature. 


It is, therefore, with a heart bursting with joy 
and appreciation for what you have so nobly 
and unselfishly undertaken that I take this op- 
portunity to present to you my check for 
$500.00 (Five Hundred Dollars) in order that 
you may be able to conduct during the coming 
vear (1926) another Literary Prize Contest 
which I am sure will prove just as productive 
ot desirous results as this one has undoubtedly 
proven to be. 


_ With assurances of my deepest interest in the 
tar-reaching effects of the great work you are 
doing, I beg to remain, 

Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) Casper Hotstsin 


The meeting, aside from a pre- 
arranged program, was not stiffly 
formal. There was an opportun- 
ity for many of the Contestants to 
meet in person many of those 
who are making American liter- 
ature and who came out to en- 


courage and welcome them. 
Carl Van Doren, an ardent Cart VAN 
friend of these aspirants, with Doren 


Irita Van Doren, was there ; Rob- 
ert H. Davis, editor of the Mun- 
sey Magazine, Fannie Hurst and 
Walter Drey of Forbes Maga- 
zine, flanked the extreme rear of 
the room. There was a Survey 
table at which Paul and Arthur 
Kellogg, Alain Locke and about 
six others sat. The Scribblers 
Club of Baltimore, an enthusias- 
tic group of writers, was repre- 
sented with about eight members ; ry 

Arthur Ruhl, just back from Jean Toomer 
Haiti, Charles Edward Russell 

and Mrs. Russell, who arrived 

the same morning from a year’s 

visit in Europe; Jean Toomer, 

Poet and Short Story writer, au- 

thor of “Cane,” with his friend 

Gorham B. Munson; Rudolph 

Fisher, Edna Worthley Under- 


wood, Mr. Henry Goddard 
~~ 


Leach of the Forum and Mrs. - 
Leach who contributed the first 
$500.00 for the prizes; Paul 
Robeson, the incomparable “Em- 
peror Jones,” L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, and his bride of one week, the erstwhile Miss 
Martha T. Speakman, Mary White Ovington and 
Miss Anna Nathan Meyer, Jessie 

Fauset, who distinguished herselt 

/ wa last year with the novel “There 


is Confusion,” Winold Reiss, 
ow 


the artist and Hans Reiss, May 
WIno_p ReIss 


Eucene KINnc 
Jones 


Freud Dickinson, Herman Her- 
shin, Dr. and Mrs. E. P. Rob- 
erts, good patrons of the arts, 
Lester Walton, Georgia Doug- 
lass Johnson, one of whose poems 
Clement Wood used to open his 
discourse on the Negro Poetry, Lawrence Brown, 
doing for Negro music what these writers are try- 
ing to do for Negro life, Eric Walrond whom Zona 
Gale called “the natural stylist, moving in the air 
of literafure unconditioned.” Eugene F. Gordon 
and George Margetson came down from Boston; 
Carol Carson, Dean Lucy Slowe, Mary Burrell and 
Rudolph Fisher, a new luminary, came up from 
Washington. Carl Van Vechten, lover of the exotic, 
Burton Ruscoe, Countee Cullen, C. C. Spaulding 
of Durham, Grace Nail Johnson and Elsie Mc- 
Dougald and Arthur Schomburg. There were, as 
we said in the beginning 316 guests and for their 
inclusion it would take more space than we have. 
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Neighborhood CUnion 


An S&ffort of Community Organization 


By Wa ter R. CHivers 


HE American Mercury recently published an 

article by Mr. Hussey entitled, “Homo Afri- 
canus.” To read it would make any colored person 
become at once self analytical. I have just finished 
reading that piece—I am at this moment going 
through a process of self-analyzation—I wonder 
whether I am in the frame of mind to write about a 
Negro organization, whose life is due largely to 
“Caucasian finance’—donated mainly as an expres- 
sion of inter-racial cooperation. 

The Colored “West Side” of Atlanta furnishes 
an unusually fitting birth-place for the growth and 
development of any kind of Community project, 
for it is builded around Atlanta University, Spel- 
man Seminary, and Morehouse College—this has 
been true for more than fifty years. Consequently, 
a group of refined and cultured women, living on 
the “West Side,” began to sense the need of a 
more intense and highly developed home life. 

Community consciousness probably never shows 
itself in organized action until an emotion produc- 
ing crisis arises. ‘The Crisis’—there was a wom- 
an in this neighborhood who sat on her front porch 
a great deal of the day—she would neither speak 
to the passerby nor associate with her neighbors. 
This woman died. She left three children to be 
cared for—here was a Community problem that 
called for united action. 

On July 8th, 1908, Mrs. John Hope called a 
meeting of her neighbors and organized the 
“Neighborhood Union.” The spirit of the first 
meeting is well expressed in these lines: 

“But I turnedenot away from their smiles nor 

their tears 
Both parts of an infinite plan; 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man.” 

In this first meeting it was decided that each 
family in the neighborhood should be known. The 
ladies present were assigned to districts. A house 
to house visit was made in each district. 

The results gained from these intimate contacts 
revealed an astounding need for better quality and 
more highly integrated home life. Experience 
taught that work with the children of these homes 
would meet: the most intelligent response. There 
was a definite need of a practical course in Home 
Economics. There was a great desire to organize 
classes in sewing, cooking, home nursing, handi- 
craft, etc. Where could such classes be held and 
who would instruct them? 

The various Club members opened their homes 
to these classes and became volunteer instructors— 
Morehouse College loaned a section of its campus 
and these ladies became playground supervisors. 
Here was developed overnight a group of untrained 
but conscientious scial workers. The playground 


met with such an appreciative response that it was 
decided to emphasize this phase of the work. The 
Neighborhood Union, thus was the cause of the 
Public schools campuses being used for playgrounds 
and recreational centers during the vacation season. 

Begging for money was discouraged from the 
beginning. The small contributions made occasion- 
ally by the members aided much in the rapid 
growth of the organization. A mass meeting was 
held in 1909—the purpose being to interest a 
greater number of people. This meeting netted 
($50.00) fifty dollars and most encouraging news- 
paper publicity. More money was given voluntar- 
ily. Small sums were realized from street carni- 
vals, house parties, box parties and community 
concerts. 

For a small rental an old brick store building, 
located at the corner of West Fair and Mildred 
Streets was obtained. It was then that the first 
case-finding clinic was held—October 14, 1908. 
This building was sold after a short period—so in 
order to forestall the disrupting influence of con- 
stant moving, plans were made looking forward to 
purchasing a permanent house. In 1914 a more 
desirable house was purchased from Spelman 
Seminary. 

By the end of the third year, five sections of the 
city had been organized and were doing similar 
work. Some of these sections have since become 
disorganized because of such upsetting influences 
as the fire of 1917, migration, the growth of the 
City, and the lack of funds to supply supervisors 
for work. 

Very great benefits were derived from the case- 
finding clinics resulting in the staging of “City- 
Wide Health and Clean-Up campaigns.” In the 
later years these campaigns have been waged in 
cooperation with other agencies. 

In 1911 the Neighborhood Union was incorpor- 
ated. Before long the Neighborhood Union be- 
came a definite factor in the civic, moral and cul- 
tural life of Atlanta. The program was more in- 
clusive than practical but this was the fault of the 
ideal picture. 

A residential worker was hired for the new 
Neighborhood House in 1914. Several efficient 
persons have acted in this capacity from time to 
time. Lack of money has caused the work to lag 
from time to time. There were periods when it 
was not possible to keep the House open but never- 
theless, the parent body kept up its spirit and 
volunteer work. 

This up and down, hectic existence pursued the 
organization over a space of thirteen years. In the 
waning days of 1923 the City of Atlanta decided 
to give combined support to its worthy Social Ser- 
vice organizations—the Neighborhood Union was 
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included and a budget of ($5500) fifty-five hun- 
dred dollars was voted for its support during 1924. 

As soon as the Neighborhood Union was made 
a member of the Atlanta Community Chest a new 
spirit was created. From that time until now it 
has been developing along broad new lines. 

The Board of Managers now decided to attempt 
to materialize its dream of an effective City-Wide 
organization. This work was to be directed from 
a centrally located office—Neighborhood houses 
with case finding clinics were to be opened, event- 
ually in every section ot Negro Atlanta. 

Substantially equipped offices were opened. The 
staff consists of an Executive Secretary, two field 
workers, and one Stenographer. The Executive 
Secretary is a recent graduate of the New York 
School of Social Work and the field workers are 
graduates of the Atlanta School of Social Work. 
The first large effort, was to conduct a “Model 
Home” as a part of Atlanta’s interest in the 
“National Better Homes Week” contest. This 
undertaking was most encouraging—it gained na- 
tional mention. In the last few weeks the Nation- 
al Better Homes Committee has used a picture of 
this home for publicity purposes. The City-Wide 
Health and Clean-Up campaign brought cheering 
results. 

During the latter part of the year a Neighbor- 
hood House was opened in the “Summerhill Dis- 
trict’’ and the “West Side” house was reopened. 
The field workers are now concentrating their ef- 
forts on the development of the immediate neigh- 
borhoods that surround these houses. Approxi- 
mately, two hundred and fifty children are regu- 
larly attending classes in sewing, cooking, flower 
making, etc. Adult classes are being formed. 


Weekly news articles reviewing the work appear 
in the two leading newspapers—the Atlanta Inde- 
pendent and the Atlanta Constitution. An adver- 
tisement is run in the Atlanta Independent each 
week for the purpose of selling our free services to 
a large number of people. 
Copy of advertisement appearing January 8; 
1925: 
NeIGHBORHOOD UNION HEADQUARTERS 
Walnut - 0570 
154% Auburn Avenue, 
Free Service 


No. 4 
Expert Advice on Community Problems. 
Information Strictly Confidential 
Community Chest Pledges Received 

The organization is striving to meet community 
needs as rapidly as limited finances will permit. 
The City of Atlanta does not provide a Dental 
Clinic for Colored people so the Neighborhood 
Union with the aid of the Pilgrim Health and Life 
Insurance Company is doing so and it is getting 
good results. The success of these health clinics 
is due largely to the cooperation of the Medical 
and Dental Association and several trained nurses 
all of whom give volunteer service. , 

A number of the oldest and most helpful Clubs 
in the City owe their birth to the parent organiza- 
tion—an appreciable number of outstanding social 
workers got their first insight into social problems 
through volunteer work, with the Neighborhood 
Union—most of the boasted law and order in our 
exclusive residential sections is an outgrowth of the 
Community spirit fostered by the Neighborhood 
Union. 


The Wayside Well 


By Josern S. Correr 


Awarded Fourth Place 


A fancy halts my feet at the way-side well. 
It is not to drink, for they say the water is brack- 


ish. 


It is not to tryst, for a heart at the mile’s-end 


beckons me cn. 


It is not to rest, for what feet could be weary 
at when a heart at the mile’s-end keeps time with Py 


their tread? 


It is not to muse, for the heart at the mile’s-end 


is food for my being. 


I will question the well for my secret by dropping 


a pebble into it. 
Ah, it is dry. 


Strike lightning to the road, my feet, for hearts 
are like wells. You may not know they are 
dry 'til you question their depths. 

Fancies clog the way to heaven, and saints miss 


their crowns. 
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Government of the West Indies 
By Hume Wronc, Oxford 
Claredon Press, 1923 


N tracing the history of the Government of the British 

West Indies and the present manner of governing 
these colonies, Prof. Wrong had a difficult task to per- 
form in view of the fact that historians have neglected 
those places; but he has executed it very satisfactorily 
indeed. For the purpose of this study, British Guiana, 
British Honduras and Bermuda are included, although 
they are not, strictly speaking, in the West Indies at all. 

The combined area of the British West Indies is 
110,220 square miles, with a population of 2,078,737, 
estimated as 3.5 per cent white, 82 per cent Negroid, 
12.5 per cent East Indian and 2 per cent others, chiefly 
Chinese and native Indians. There are nine separate 
colon‘es, seven insular and two continental, vastly dif- 
ferent in size, population and historical development, and 
no less diversified in their forms of government. They 
range in size from Bermuda covering but 19 square 
miles (density 1,059) to British Guiana having 89,480 
with a density of only 3.3. The racial composition of 
these colonies show wide differences. In Bermuda and 
the Bahamas, whites form one third of the population, in 
Trinidad and British Guiana, East Indians are more 
than a third. 

“Yet,” as Prof. Wrong says, “they have much in com- 
mon: in all the great majority of the population is de- 
scended from African slaves, except in Trinidad and 
British Guiana, where the labour supply has been sup- 
plemented by immigration from India on a large scale; 
in all the Negro stock has been affected by a consider- 
able intermixture of white blood; in all there is only 
a handful of residents of European origin, who control 
almost entirely the business of the colonies; all are agri- 
cultural communities producing similar articles for ex- 
port; and in most of the colonies there was once a 
uniform system of government to which the present va- 
riety has succeeded only in the last sixty years.” 

How are these colonies governed? The average 
American will reply, “From Downing Street, of course”. 
But it is not as simple as all that. “There are no less 
than ten principal and six subordinate legislatures, a 
total of sixteen for slightly over two million people.” 
They rae graduated today in the political scale from 
pure Crown Colonies such as Trinidad, to semi-repre- 
sentative governments like Jamaica or British Guiana, 
controlling their own finances. One no longer finds 
such an idyllic condition as existed in the Cayman 
Islands in the middle of the last century where “there 
were no taxes, no officials, no school masters, no clergy, 
and consequently no marriages except for the few who 
could afford to travel to Jamaica for the purpose”. 
Today they are overgoverned. 

The form of government introduced in Barbados, the 
Bahama Islands and Bermuda soon after their settle- 
ment between 1612 and 1635 has been retained to the 


present time with very little change and their constitu- 
tions are the only survivors of the system under which 
the American colonies grew up to independence, and the 
self-governing dominions to complete domestic autonomy. 
But in the West Indies the change has been reversed 
by the gradual elimination of elected assemblies, instead 
of the evolution from representative to responsible gov- 
ernment. The conquered colonies, spoils of the Na- 
poleonic wars, are to be found at opposite ends of the 
political scale. By the terms of capitulation and by a 
revision of the constitution in 1891, British Guiana has 
actually greater control over her government than any 
other colony. Trinidad, on the other hand, has never 
had a semblance of representative government. Be- 
tween these two stands Jamaica—conquered since 1655 
—whose degree of representation approximates British 
Guiana, but who is the most stable politically because of 
her homogeneous population. Jamaica, however, was ad- 
ministered as a Crown Colony from 1866 to 1884 as a 
consequence of the riots there in 1865. In contrast to 
the early settled colonies with two and a half cen- 
turies of constitutional government, there is British Hon- 
duras, only organized as a colony in 1884. 

Up to the emancipation of the slaves in 1834 the 
elected Assemblies were made up of white people— 
planters for the most part. The problem then was to 
reconcile imperial interests with local, but the machinery 
seemed singularly ill-adapted to the functions it was 
supposed to perform because of the control over finance 
exercised by the local Assemblies. The division of power 
between Governors, appointed Councils (the upper 
houses) and elected Assemblies caused a series of dead- 
locks which at times paralyzed the government. There- 
fore, the Registration Act of 1815 and Emancipation Act 
of 1833 were considered by the planters unconstitutional 
and they “carefully stated their case in a form similar to 
the claims of the American colonies during the Revolu- 
tion, and sought in this way to represent the abolition 
of slavery as a tyrannous measure”. And be it remem- 
bered that the absentee proprietors formed a West In- 
dian aristocracy in England of much wealth and great 
political power, and “contributed in no small measure to 
the irritation which culminated in the American Revo- 
lution. In most directions, indeed, in which their po- 
litical power was employed the results were evil. ‘In- 
terest with you we have but little, wrote Benjamin 
Franklin in 1764, ‘the West Indians outweight us 
of the Northern Colonies’.” 

But in spite of their influence, the Emancipation Act 
was passed and 16,589,373 pounds sterling were paid 
as compensation to the slaveholders for 669,750 slaves. 
This social revolution placed a great strain on the al- 
ready defective machinery of government and the send- 
ing out of magistrates by the home government specially 
to protect the apprenticed Negroes further incensed the 
whites. Although the Negroes were freed, no extension 
of the franchise was made and the local Assemblies re- 
mained in the hands of a white oligarchy. So from 
the Emancipation to 1865 there was crisis after crisis in 
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the islands between the planters and the government, 
with the Negroes in the position of being neither prop- 
erty nor enfranchised citizens. Then the Jamaica riots 
of 1865 occurred and it was proposed to abolish all 
representative government in the interest of efficient 

vernment because of the prejudice and incapacity of 
the white oligarchy. The course followed in the Do- 
minions could not be pursued because it was stated in 
a colonial office dispatch in 1868 that “the population at 
large, consisting of uneducated Negroes, neither had, 
nor could have any political powers; they were in- 
capable of contributing to the formation of any intelli- 
gent public opinion; and the consequence was that the 
Assemblies performed their office of legislation under 
no real or effective responsibility. They became aware 
apparently that irresponsible legislation by small local 
bodies was not for the interest even of the members of 
those bodies themselves, or of the class which they rep- 
resented, and still less of the inhabitants at large.” 
Therefore, the local Assemblies were gradually elimi- 
nated except in the Bahamas, Bermuda and Barbados, 
where the old constitutions were retained with slight 
modification. 

A reorganization of the government of British Guiana 
in 1891 and an imitation of the general structure of the 
British Guiana Government in Jamaica in 1884 when 
its legislature was restored, give both these colonies a 
semi-representative type of government, but in both the 
separation of responsibility from power is not con- 
ducive to a smooth running of the machinery. 

The problem of government of the West Indies has 
been considerably increased by their steady economic de- 
cline due to the world-wide expansion of sugar produc- 
tion. The sugar industry is still the largest single in- 
dustry there, but fruits, cocoa, oil, gold, rice and dia- 
monds are important items of production and export. 
And to add to their difficulties, their trade position is 
peculiar. They give preference to Britain, have a re- 
ciprocity agreement with Canada, and must compete with 
Cuba and America’s tropical possessions at a disadvan- 
tage in the American market. Economic burdens and 
political handicaps have combined to give impetus to a 
movement for a federation of the colonies and a greater 
measure of control over their destinies by West Indians 
themselves. But federation is no easy problem to bring 
about in the face of physical separation, different de- 
grees of political status and varying degrees of de- 
velopment and population density. Nevertheless, greater 
cooperation than ever exists between the various colonies 
and the report and recommendations of Mr. Wood after 
his tour of the colonies in 1922 promises some measures 
of reform. 

No discussion, however, of the West Indies can leave 
out the composition of its population, and Prof. Wrong 
takes great care in pointing this out. “One finds great 
differences in language, religion, mode of life, and at- 
titude of mind, from colony to colony. There is no 
West Indian Negro type. ... His stock is no longer 
pure African in blood; between one-fifth and one-sev- 
enth of the Negroid inhabitants of the British colonies 
are partly white; and from this section come many in- 
dividuals of superior attainments, who are today occupy- 
ing positions of dignity and importance... .In_ the 
West Indies the Negro is such a vast majority that 
conditions make for harmony. ... To deny that there 
is any racial feeling would be to go much too far; but 
it is reasonable to say that such racial feeling as there 
is does not at present constitute a bar to the fair and 
impartial administration of the government. ... The 
West Indian Negro is very far from being a trans- 
planted African savage, nor does he live on terms of 
perennial suspicion and ill will towards his white neigh- 
bors. There is a colored intelligentsia, and below it in 
the social scale much progress has been made in the 
creation of a new and natural civilization founded on 
peasant proprietorship.” 

This excellent book closes on the following note: “It 
will be many decades before the dream of a self-gov- 


erning West Indian dominion can come true, but prog- 
ress is being made in that direction, and it is well that 
this should be realized. The idea is still current that 
the British West Indies are unimportant and worn-out 
sugar colonies, peopled by lazy and degraded beings of 
motley hue. The facts are that the colonies today are 
more populous and productive than they have ever been 
before. It is true that their relative importance in the 
world has greatly declined; but they are still far from 
reaching their maximum of productiveness, even setting 
aside the huge unopened area in the two continental 
colonies. Further, in them is being tried a great sutial 
experiment in the education of the Negro people, and 
though the economic conditions are far from ideal for its 
success, the political circumstances and the absence of 
open racial hostility make them a testing ground from 
which hopeful results may be expected.” 
Arthur E. King. 


God's Stepchildren 


By Saran G. MILLIN 
Alfred Knopf, Publishers. Price $2.00 


Sometimes the reality of the race problem in the 
United States is so unforgettable—so terribly near and 
pressing that one forgets that much the same problem 
is pressing upon black people thousands of miles away. 
By her study of miscegenation and its results through 
four generations, Mrs. Sarah G. Millin reminds us very 
forcibly of those others in Africa. 

God's Stepchildren is a somber book. Within its 
pages are distilled the bitterness and the irony of the 
complex situations in which those of mixed blood find 
themselves. There is an amazing detachment in the 
way. The author handles her material, a searching, 
dispassionate, analytical looking into hearts, probing 
of feelings; but yet beneath this objective, this at- 
tempt to see all sides and present a fair picture, there 
is a pulsing, throbbing pity for black and white alike. 
We see into the souls of these people, we look into 
their minds and hearts and find both weakness and 
strength, cowardice and courage, kindness and evil, and 
it is as though the author is saying, “They are like 
this; people are like this, why, cui bono?” And she 
feels the terror and the mystery of life, its grimness, 
its hardness and bewails our universal human lot. 

Compressed within a book of three hundred and 
nineteen pages, is a story of four generations which 
resulted from the union of the Rev. Andrew Flood and 
a Hottentot woman, Silla. The Rev. Andrew Flood 
had come out to Africa from England as a Missionary. 
He was a man spiritwally soft, sentimental in his 
religious thinking, egotistic in his very self abasement. 
He was not the man to win the respect of these peo- 
ple, who with their mocking eyes and keen, whimsical, 
yet searching questions, set him to floundering and seek- 
ing for firmer religious ground. In desperation finally, 
and one cannot doubt that with all his faults the Rev. 
Andrew Flood. was sincere, he married Silla, believing 
that only in this way could he convince the Hottentots 
“that in the eyes of God there was no difference be- 
tween black and white.” 

The first child of this union, Deborah, was sent to 
school at a Mission at Kadesh. Mr. Burtwell, a mis- 
sionary of firmer fibre, took her into his home over the 
protest of his wife, who at heart was not convinced 
that there was no difference between black and white. 
Here an attempt was made to “civilize’’ Deborah, to 
win her away from the call of her Hottentot blood. 
When Mr. Burtwell reprimanded her for secretly meet- 
ing ‘Kon’ gap “a full blooded young Hottentot, a great 
dancer under the moon,” and for association with a 
young Boer, Hans Kleinhans, she said, “You say black 
is not for me, you say white is not for me. What is 
for me, then?” “The same as you are.” The same as 
I am? Where are they?” 
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“They will be found one day. You are very young, 
Deborah.” 

But Deborah's young nature was asking to beful- 
filled, and soon she returned home to her father and 
Silla and gave birth to Hans Kleinhans’ son. 


In the five years of her absence from home the Rev. 
Andrew Flood had become a veritable Hottentot, living 
with these savages in their huts, caring not at all for 
his appearance. And so dead was his old self, his old 
self confidence and religious vigor, that he accepted 
witthout comment or feeling the news that he had been 
displaced as a Missionary at Canaan. So he lived on 
among a people who cared nothing for him, and was 
the first to be buried in the Canaan graveyard. With 
a humorous irony, the author says, “And all the Hot- 
tentots who died were afterwards buried there too, and 
crosses were erected over their earthly bodies to mark 
the ascent to heaven of their converted souls.” 


Deborah's son Kleinhans, who looked like a sun- 
burned Boer, grew up in the community of Bastaards 
which Deborah had joined and after one bitter experi- 
ence in the diamond fields realized the terrible barrier 
of his skin, and resigned himself to staying in the po- 
sition in which his color placed him. Finding em- 
ployment on the farm of a Mr. Lindsell, he married a 
colored girl of German and Malay blood, and settled 
down to a frugal, industrious life. Their child, Elmira, 
was nearly white in color, but each time she seemed 
about to escape from her colored blood, it was revealed. 
Finally, in desperation, she married Mr. Lindsell, who 
at the age of sixty-three, still strove to keep young and 
still nourished a love for Elmira. But Elmira hated 
him, and after the birth of her son Barry, who looked 
exactly like any other white baby, she left him. 

Barry then is the fourth generation and it seems for 
a time that he has escaped the sinister consequences 
which black blood has brought upon the other descend- 
ants. Taken care of by his half sister, Edith, who 
alternately hated him and clung to him as the one 
human being who gave meaning to her life, he was 
sent to England to be educated. Barry displays the 
same hatred of his black blood which Mr. Milin im- 
putes to all of the descendants of the Rev. Andrew 
Flood, but he has much of the religious fervor of his 
great-great grandfather. Confronted with his dying 
mother and her relatives in the typical Hottentot hut, 
he gives up the fight against his inheritance and sends 
his young wife back to England, hoping that their child 
will be born there amid happier conditions than would 
be possible in Africa. He then decides to return to 
Canaan and become a missionary, even as the Rev. 
Andrew Flood had done. . 

And so the book ends. The background of Africa is 
there, not given by page after page of description, but 
woven into the story and implicit in the plot, or drawn 
with a quick deft shading of light and color as for in- 
stance in the description of the end of Kleinhaus’ bit- 
ter day on the diamond fields, “The sun had set in a 
cloudless glow. The hard and level country of the dia- 
mond fields, the blatant sunlit country—lay now wide, 
mysterious and alluring around him. Now little fires be- 
gan to be dotted about the veldt. And the sound of 
laughter ending on a falsetto note punctured the si- 
lence.” 

Anyone with appreciation of detached, skillful han- 
dling of material, of rare compression, of searching 
analysis of human motives, human hearts, will enjoy 
this book. But if one looks upon it not only for its 
literary value but for its sociological significance as 
well, there is certain to be criticism of facts and weigh- 
ing of pseudo-truths. Many white writers have made 
the mistake of stating dogmatically what as long ago 
been found to be untrue, namely, that Negro children 
cease to learn after the age of twelve. The hundreds 
and thousands of Negroes of mixed and unmixed blood 
who have proved themselves capable of mastering the 
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best that universities can offer in the way of culture, 
disprove this. 

We hesitate to call untrue, or unrealistic, the aurhor’s 
emphasis upon the hostile atttiude of her characters in 
each generation to their relatives of darker hue, yet 
such cases in America are rare. Rarely does onc see 
a daughter of fair skin despising her darker parents 
as does Elmira Kleinhaus. It may be that the prob- 
lem of color is more acute, more intense in South Africa, 
It may mean more to be a white person there than it 
does here, where Negroes have a richer, more satisfying, 
more colorful life of their own. 

There is, too, almost a mathematical precision in the 
gradual lightening of skin among the descendents of 
the Rev. Andrew Flood, when the results of unions be- 
tween whites and blacks and those of other interme- 
diate colors are so indeterminate, and may vary i:om 
white to black in color. 

But of greater significance than these questions is the 
worth of the book which is the work of a consum- 
mate artist; of a woman who knows the techniqu: of 
the trade she plies, but more than that, of one who sees 
the general human situation, pities men and women for 
the hardness of their lives and judges not their faults 
though seeing them, and who agrees, I believe, with de 
Maupassant that “Life, after all, is not as good or as 
bad as we believe it to be.” 

CLARISSA Scoir. 


Black Cameos 
By R. Emmet 
Published by Albert and Charles Boni. $2.50 


Between the elaborate black and yellow corners of this 
book we have presented to us the life of the Louisiana 
Negro in prose and poetry and song. In his introduction, 
the author says: 

“In attempting these verbal transcriptions of Negro life 
in southern Louisiana, it is my desire to give true por- 
trayals of the people as they really are. The neighbors, 
friends and playmates I have known from early child- 
hood—the ‘coleet’ (colleague) and ‘ole-time’ ‘a’quaintus’ 
and ‘compair’ (Creole patois for companion), by which 
terms they affectionately refer to themselves; types I have 
observed and studied sympathetically amid their native 
haunts and as servants in the homes of friends and in my 
own. The delightful ‘felluh-servan’s of ainshun days, 
wen people was people an’ li’l boy chillun use to run 'roun’ 
in bull-wool breeches an’ coppuh-toe brogans wat had to 
be shine wid brick dus’ evvy Saddy so’s people could see 
yuh comin’ ‘long foh block off.’” 

This he succeeds in doing very well, for his characters 
are real, his pictures, supplemented as they are by appro- 
priate illustrations at the beginning and sometimes at th: 
end of each piece, are well constructed and vivid. Con- 
sequently, we can hardly read this book through without 
feeling ourselves brought a little closer to the life of sim- 
ple black folk in Louisiana. 

As a general rule, however, the prose pieces, which com- 
prise the greater part of the book, are lacking in plot, com- 
plication, suspense, surprise, climax, and the other smal! 
elements which are usually of value in holding the atten- 
tion of a reader. We are merely presented with a char- 
acter of an incident in a rather matter-of-fact way. Our 
interest is maintained at about the same level throughout, 
and before we know it we are through, and nothing unex- 
pected has happened. We realize that something has been 
said, and something has been done, but we wonder what 
the point is. Apparently there isn’t any. We have been 
shown a number of people; they have talked in grotesque 
language, sung spirituals, been frightened, got shot with 
fat meat, dry peas and salt—and that is all. Perhaps this 
was all Mr. Kennedy expected to do—present us with 
these Louisiana characters he had known and allow us to 
form our own acquaintance with them—but he would 
have done better if he had supported them with somewhat 
better stories. 
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The dialect is rather crude, the author having made the 
mistake of trying to reproduce every word in exact pho- 
netics. This practice, though not at all uncommon, is 
more imitation than artistic reproduction, and usually 
serves only to make the reading difficult and a little tiring. 
The artist in painting a pictures does not seek to reproduce 
everything as it is, so that all the details come out with 
equal prominence, but he rather senses the effect he wants 
to get, and then proceeds to emphasize the detais which 
add to this effect and to suppress those which detract from 
it. So likewise should the artist treat his reproduction of 
dialect. There are things of beauty which should b- 
emphasized and things lacking beauty which should be 
suppressed, and such abominations as “munks” for amongst, 
“cawnstewshewn” for constitution, and “dimidgetly” for 
immediately do not belong to the former class. 

On the other hand, this book is not without worthy vir- 
tues. The poem, Lonesome, which strikes the only serious 
note among the lighter bits, is a pleasant surprise of gen- 
rine feeling artistically expressed, and is in itself worth 
half of the purchase price. The spirituals, too, though they 
seem to lack the depth of feeling found in our best, are 
an interesting addition, being presented comp!'ete with 


mu:ic as well as words. 
Enowin D. SHEEN. 


Characters 


One of the first questions every person who is seriously 
interested in the drama asks, is why melodrama, musical 
comedies and mere shows so far outnumber what Shaw 
calls higher dramas. And by higher dramas it is my 
opinion that he means plays which deal more with the 
souls of men and women than with their bodies, plays 
which are serious rather than foolish, plays which are 
logical rather than unreasonable, and above all, plays 
which are clean in the treatment of their subject matter 
rather than plays which are dirty. 

In attempting to place the blame for so much that is bad 
in our theaters, some blame the authors who write purely 
commercial plays, others blame the producers who place 
these plays before the public, while still others blame the 
audiences who support what these purely commercial 
authors and producers offer them for their entertainment. 
It is the opinion of many that authors cannot support 
themselves by writing serious plays; and these same 
people hold that the producer who attempts to entertain 
the public with what is commonly called higher dramas 
will at most performances play to vacant seats. Those 
who are tempted toward this same opinion ought to think 
of Eugene O'Neil and be convinced that this opinion is 
wrong. 

Any discussion of this question will make those people 
who are particularly interested in the Negro race wonder 
if Negroes would willingly accept serious plays in those 
theatres they support. All of us know they accept the 
blackface comedian with his painted lips and crude jokes; 
accept him with wild applause, and go to see him perform 
the same insanity time after time, whether he be bootlegger, 
thief, crapshooter, or criminal of whatever kind. So long 
as he grins and cracks a laughable joke he may be their 
hero forever. But for one moment wash the burnt cork 
and paint from his face and let him be a_ bootlegger 
planning seriously to become wealthy by this illegal prac- 
tice and he is at once taboo, they will have none of him. 
It is because he has discarded his grin that they object 
to him, or is it because he plans seriously to do something 
outside the law? Has it narrowed down to the fact that 
as a fool a Negro character may do anything he wills and 
gain applause while one error on the part of a Negro 
character as a man will make the whole race throw up 
its hands in horror? 

We hear that the desire is for Negro characters ot 
refinement and culture. This is all very well. All of 
us know that there are thousands of refined and cultured 
Negroes, but what shall the Negro character in the drama 
be? Shall he be like Hamlet or Denmark, refined, cultured, 
and a Prince of the blood, but harboring revenge in his 


heart? Shall he be like the Macbeths committing murder, 
or like our own Othello, a leader of men, listening to the 
slanderous lies of a scoundrel and strangling a faithful 
wife? All these characters are refined and cultured, but 
look what Shakespeare has done with them. 

No, it is not necessary for your leading character to be 
a criminal, but it is very necessary for him to be interesting 
and distinctly a Negro type. In order for him to be 
interesting he must either do something or have something 
done to him; and in order for him to be a distinct Negro 
type he must be distinctly different from the white man. 
How much difference is there between the cultured Negro 
and the cultured white man? White men and Negroes 
of the same cultured plane use the same language, have 
the same manners, and their desires are very nearly the 
same; so nearly the same that one cannot tell them apart 
by hearing their voices, reading their letters, knowing 
what they eat at meals, or learning how they wish to spend 
their summer vacations. Judging by these things and 
thousands of others one can easily see that the cultured 
Negro is so much like the cultured white man that he is 
seldom interestingly different enough to be typical of the 
whole Negro race. So to write a play about cultured 
Negroes is very nearly to write a play about cultured 
white people; and unless it should be a propaganda play 
the average audience would hardly call it racial. 

Of course the thing is not impossible to do; but if it 
is done the play that comes out of it will not have the 
strength of those plays written around the peasant class 
of the Negro group. That trite saying about the weakness 
of the link measuring the strength of the chain may be 
fitted here, for I suppose those less fortunate among us 
who are sometimes called the lower class do form the 
weakest link in this chain of Negro life; but I imagine, 
though I may be wrong, that it is rather our duty to 
strengthen that weak link than to be ashamed of it. And 
after everything is said and done the fact remains that 
that part of the race we call the weak link is after al! 
different and interesting which two things are of great 
importance in the theater of today. Also I would say to 
those who would leave them out as being too unpleasant 
for our coming drama what Wordsworth said in pleading 
for his beggar: 

“But deem not this man useless.—Statesmen! ye 
Who are so restless in your wisdom, ye 

Who have a broom still ready in your hands 
To rid the world of nuisances; ye proud, 
Heart-swoln, while in your pride ye contemplate 
Your talents, power, and wisdom, deem him not 


A burthen to the earth!” 
RICHARDSEN 


God Give to Men 


By Arna BonTemMpPs 


God give the yellow man 

An easy breeze at blossom time. 
Grant his eager, slanting eyes to cover 
Every land and dream 

Of Afterwhile. 

Give blue-eyed men their swivel chairs 
To whirl in tall buildings. 

Allow them many ships at sea, 

And on land, soldiers 

And policemen. 

For black man, God, no need 

To bother much, 

But only fill afresh his meed 

Of laughter, 

His cup of tears. 

God suffer little men 

The taste of soul’s desire. 
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Dedicated to all Negro writers and particularly to one 
who chanced my way and who at the age of twenty-six 
gives real promise. Written originally as a simple poem, 
it has been rearranged in its present form in the hope that 
some composer may be inspired to set it to music. 

The characters are: 

The White Man 
The Negro 
The Voices in the Air 
(An Invisible Choir) 
The Voices in the Air, chanting the 24th Psalm 

The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof, the 
world and they that dwell therein. For He hath founded 
it upon he seas and established it upon the floods. Who 
shall ascend unto the hill of the Lord or who shall stand 
in His hely place? He who hath clean hands and a pure 
heart, who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity nor 
sworn deceitfully. He shall receive the blessing from the 
Lord and righteousness from the God of his salvation. 
This is the generation of them that seek Him. 

The White Man speaks, then prays 
Good Friend 
May God guide you in word and deed, 
So naught may happen to destroy, 
The courage to write, the power to plead, 
To bring your people greater joy. 
Good Friend 
God grant that you may grow 
To see life clearer with each passing year, 
And from your pen inspired words may flow, 
To quell race hatred and calm fear. 
Good Friend 
And when you sip the cup of fame, 
God grant that you will not forget, 
You are just a pawn in the Master’s game, 
A voice for those whose lips are sealed as yet. 
Good Friend 
God grant after you've done your best, 
When the end has come and you are laid away, 
Dark mothers may croon to babes at their breast, 
How you blazed a trail to a better day. 


Gommunon a Litany 


By Watter Drey 


“Ghe Song of the Gotton 


By O. B. WynsusH 


The White Man pauses, speaks again 
I cannot always pray for you, 
There may be others who will need by prayer; 
Learn to pray, be steadfast, strong and true, 
God’s children, black and white, are in His care. 
The Voices in the Air, chanting 
The Heavens declare the glory of God, 
And the firmament showeth His handiwork. 
The Negro prays 
Dear God, guide me in word and deed, 
So naught may happen to destroy, 
The courage to write, the power to plead, 
To bring my people greater joy. 
God grant that I may grow 
To see life clearer with each passing year, 
And from my pen inspired words may flow, 
To quell race hatred and calm fear. 
And should I sip the cup of fame, 
God grant that I shall not forget, 
I am just a pawn in the Master’s game, 
A voice for those whose lips are sealed as yet. 
God grant after I’ve done my best, 
When the end has come and I am laid away, 
Dark mothers may croon to babes at their breast, 
That I blazed a trail to a better day. 
The Voices in the Air, chanting 
Day to day uttereth speech and night unto night show- 
eth knowledge. 
The White Man speaks 
Now that you have God's blessing sought, 
To sanctify the work you do, 
Then ponder at the wonder He has wrought, 
And add just one more word or two. 
The Negro prays 
God bless my friend and light his way, 
To other souls who too should pray. 
The Voices in the Air, first in full tones, and then repeated 
twice, fainter each time 
Let the words of their mouth and the meditation of 
their heart be acceptable in Thy sight, Oh Lord, their 
strength and their redeemer. 


I sing of gleaming balls of down, rising from dark 


green stems, 


Of bronzed men and women with tired arms, 


and aching backs, 


Heart breaking toil that binds and chains the 


mind— 


My burden is, “Work, work, from rise to set of 


” 
sun. 


I sing of mellow song, 


Sweet, dulcet, mournful melodies, born 'mid my 


blossoms white, 


Woven into the softness of my down 

A people’s cries, sweet in their sadness. 

I sing of tears that damp my silken balls, 
Hot tears of hope deferred, “that maketh sick 


the heart.” 


Deep sighs, and unvoiced prayers, unuttered 


yearnings— 


All these are woven into my song. 
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HE origin, purpose, and history of the development 

of the National Association of College Women are 
fittingly expressed by the National President, Lucy D. 
Slowe, Dean of Women, Howard University, in the an- 
nual address given in the public meeting that formally 
opened the second annual convention of this organiza- 
tion, meeting in Baltimore, April 16-18 inclusive. The 
National Association of College Women, said Dean 
Slowe, was conceived in 1923 by the members of the 
College Alumnae Club, of Washington, D. C., a club 
composed of graduates from the leading schools of the 
country, for the purpose of uniting all colored college 
women into one association for the improvement of the 
education of colored women throughout the United 
States. Mrs. Lucy Messer Holmes and Mary Cromwell 
were largely influential in bringing about this organiza- 
tion, which at first temporary, became permanent in 
1924. The National Association of College Women to 
date includes the following branches: beside the parent 
branch in Washington, others located in Baltimore, Wil- 
mington (Delaware), New York City, Cleveland, Chica- 
go, Kansas City, Portsmouth, Petersburg, Los Angeles, 
St. Louis, and Charleston (W. Va.). 

The Association has definite desires, first to improve 
the educational conditions of Negro girls, to raise educa- 
tional standards in the yniversity. To this end it is 
making a survey of the various colleges of the country 
in which women are trained. Such investigations are 
directed toward the hpusing, physical education, medical 
inspection, health, recreation, and social environment of 
the students, toward the adequate training, compensa- 
tion, and general treatment of teachers. In the Northern 
and Western colleges especially, the investigation has to 
do with dormitory discrimination, and the equality of 
opportunity for all girls. The Association desires further 
in the firls of research for women of intellectual attain- 
ment and finally to establish itself as an educational 
agency for scholarship, to establish for itself such a rep- 
utation for doing work, that it can be entrusted with 
funds for the development of women. The President 
emphasized the singleness of purpose which characterized 
the Association and expressed the hope that it would 
tenanciously adhere to this principle. “The National As- 
sociation of College Women is not social, not political, 
but educational. It was founded for the furtherance of 
education among Negro girls and women. There is 
much more that it could do, but the Association desired 
to adhere to its singleness of purpose.” 

The second speech of the evening was delivered by 
Charles H. Wesley, Professor of History, Howard Uni- 
versity. Professor Wesley addressed his remarks to the 
subject “A Challenge to the College Woman.” 

On Friday morning the Association was mainly occu- 
pied with the registration of members and the reports of 
Committees and Sectional Directors which revealed the 


IrA DeA. Rew is a graduate student at the University 
of Pittsburgh and one of the fellows of the National Urban 
League. He has been making intelligence tests among 
the Negro prisoners of the Pennsylvania State Prison. 

E. FRANKLIN Frazier is the Director of the Atlanta 
School of Social Work. He was in 1921 awarded a fellow- 
ship by the American-Scandinavian Foundation to study 
in Denmark. 

_ STERLING Brown is a graduate of Brown University and 
is now a teacher at the Virginia Theological Seminary and 
College, in Lynchburg, Va. 


“Ghe National Association of Gollege (omen 


By Mary S. HuNbDLEy 


“Dho’s “ho 


fact that already the aims of the organization were being 
carried out in the formation of branches and surveys 
heretofore mentioned. 

At the luncheon conference on Friday held in the cafe- 
teria of Sharp Street Community House, headquarters of 
the Association Convention, Mr. R. Maurice Moss, Sec- 
retary of the Baltimore Branch of the National Urban 
League, discussed “The College Woman in Interracial 
Relations.” On Friday evening a very beautiful recep- 
tion was given by the Baltimore Branch in the chapel of 
Bethel Church. The reception was well attended and 
greatly enjoyed by everyone. 

On Saturday morning, Mrs. Anna M. Dingle, New 
York City, chairman of Committee on Finance, outlined 
a five years’ plan whereby the Association could be most 
effectively financed. Mrs. Dingle’s plans include pro- 
vision for a bureau of research with the publication of 
results, sinking funds, and a national club house located 
in Washington, the capital of the nation. Mrs. Helen 
B. Grossley, Chairman of the Membership Committee 
discussed “Organization of Branches,” giving as a con- 
crete illustration the Delaware Branch of which she is 
President. Grace Coleman, teacher of English, Howard 
University, gave to the Association the results of her 
findings on “Living Conditions Among Colored Girls in 
Northern Colleges.” During the luncheon conference on 
Saturday, Mrs. Harriet Shadd Butcher, representative of 
the National Urban League, speaking for OPPORTUNI- 
TY, gave to the Association suggestions as to how it 
might function in the matter of interracial relations. 
In the afternoon, the Association was favored by two 
speeches—one given by Dr. Adolph Meyer, Professor of 
Psychiatry, Johns Hopkins University; the other by Dr. 
Iva J. Peters, Vocational Adviser, Goucher College. Dr. 
Meyer spoke on the subject “Mental Hygiene for Col- 
lege Students.” “The Orientation of the College Woman” 
was discussed by Dr. Peters. At the close of these dis- 
cussions, the Association resumed its business program. 
Attention was directed to the fact that the Association 
had published two journals which give accounts of the 
conference attending, the temporary organization and of 
the first convention. 

A letter of congratulations was sent to Mrs. Anna J. 
Cooper on the occasion of her having the degree Ph.D. 
from the University of Sorbonne, Paris, France. 

The following officers were elected to serve for the 
ensuing year: President, Lucy D. Slowe; Vice-President, 
Anna F. Brodnax; Secretary-Treasurer, Juanita P. How- 
ard; Corresponding Secretary, Carrie E. S. Lee; mem- 
bers of the Executive Board are G. Dorothy Pelham, 
Nellie Nicholson, Frances Gunner, and Mrs. Esther Popel 
Shaw. 

The Convention will be held next year in New York 
City. 


Watrter R. Cuivers is a graduate of Morehouse College 
and the New York School of Social Work. He is now 
Director of the Neighborhood Union, a social organization, 
in Atlanta, Ga. 

Zora NEALE Hurston was educated at Morgan Prepara- 
tory School and Howard University. She was a contri- 
buting editor for the college literary paper. 

Wiis RicHarpson is a playwright one of whose one- 
act plays, “The Chip Woman's Fortune” was produced in 
New York recently. He lives in Washington, D. C. 

Water Drey is Business Manager and Treasurer of 
Forbes Magazine. 
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John Matheus, of Institute, 
W. Va. 


Awarded First Prize for 
Short Story “Fog’’. 


G. A. Steward, of Columbus, 
Ohio. Awarded First Prize 
for Personal Experience 
Sketch Fellow Traveller.” 


Clarissa M. Scott of Washing- 
ton. Tied for the fourth place 
for poem “Solace’’ 


“ohe Prize (Winners 


Langston Hughes, of Washing- 
ton, D. C. Awarded First 
Prize for Poem 
“The Weary Blues” 
Tied for third place with poem 
“America” 


Zora Neale Hurston of 
Jacksonville, Fla. Awarded 
Second Prize for Short Story 
“Spunk” 

Second Prize for 
“Color Struck.” 


Awarded 
play 


Laura D. Wheatley of Balti- 

more, Md. Awarded Third 

Prize for essay “The Negro 
Poet.” 


E. Franklin Frazier, af 
Ga. Awarded First 
i for Essa 
“Social Equality and the 
Negro.” 


Eric Walrond of New York 
City. Awarded Third Prize 
for Short 

“The Voodoo’s 


Story 
Revenge.” 


May Miller, of Baltimore, Md. 
Awarded Third Prize for play 
“The Bog Guide.” 


G. D. Lipscomb, Marshall. 
Texas. Awarded First Prize 
for play “Frances”. 


Countee Cullen of New York 

City. Awarded Second Prize 

for poem “To One who Said 

Me Nay”. Tied for the third 

place with poem “A Song of 
Sour Grapes.” 


fosee® S. Cotter, of Louisville, 
<y. Tied for fourth place for 
poem, “The Wayside Well.’ 
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Pot-Lourri 


A Negro Renaissance 


HE dinner given a few nights ago in honor of 
the prize winners in the literary contest con- 
ducted my the Negro magazine OpporTUNITY 
was only a somewhat more conclusive indication 
of a phenomenon of which there have been many 
symptoms—of the fact that the American Negro 
is finding his artistic voice and that we are on the 
edge, if not already in the midst, of what might 
not improperly be called a Negro renaissance. 
Negro actors appear in serious -dramas, like “The 
Emperor Jones” and “All God’s Chillun Got 
Wings.” A Negro tenor, singing with equal ease, 
apparently, in his native “‘spirituals,”’ or the most 
polished French, gathers a white audience that packs 
Carnegie Hall from pit to dome. Greenwich Vil- 
lage is quite démodé by the Negro cabarets of Har- 
lem, and the average New Yorker (if there is such 
a bird!) suddenly discovers that in that part of his 
town a new Negro city, with theatres and restau- 
rants, doctors, lawyers, merchants, priests, has 
sprung up, so to say, over night. The Survey Graphic, 
a magazine devoted to the consideration of signifi- 
cant social phenomena, gives a whole issue to this 
new Negro metropolis, described as the Mecca of the 
“new Negro.” People read poems in white maga- 
zines by one Countée Cullen, and little dream that 
the writer, who decidedly seems to “have it in him,” 
is a Negro undergraduate in a New York university. 
The significant thing in all this, at any rate in 
that part of it represented by the dinner of the other 
night, is not that people with more or less Negro 
blood can write—Dumas was the grandson of a 
Negro—but that these American Negroes are ex- 
pressing for the most part essentially Negro feelings 
and standing squarely on their racial inheritance. 
The prize winning poem—the judges of the contest 
were well known critics and professors of English— 
was called “The Weary Blues.’ The clash in the 
prize play was between an “old” Negro, quite willing 
to be subservient to the white owner of his little 
farm, even to sacrificing his daughter, and the new 
generation represented by the educated daughter and 
her Negro school-teacher lover. Some of the titles 


of stories submitted were ‘““The Voodoo’s Revenge,” 
“A Soul Goes West on the B. and O.,” “Color 
Struck,” “Black Death,” “A Florida Sunday,” “The 
Boll Weevil Starts North,” “Cat and the Saxo- 
phone.” 

These young people—and youth was another 
striking thing about this gathering—were not trying 
to imitate the white man nor repeating the profes- 
sional white story-teller’s dreary stencils of the 
“darkey.”” They were expressing their own feelings, 
frankly and unabashed, even if it took them back 
to the jungle. When rain threshes on the roofs of 
their Harlem flats they do not try to imagine what 
Wordsworth might have said about it. They stuff 
their fingers in their ears to shut out the sudden 
maddening memory of the sound of rain on banana 
leaves, of dances in the moonlight, and the tom-toms 
throbbing through the breathless tropic night! 

A novel sight, that dinner—white critics, whom 
“everybody” knows, Negro writers, whom “nobody” 
knew—meeting on common ground. The move- 
ment behind it doubtless means something to the 
race problem in general; certainly it means some- 
thing to American literature. The African, with 
his love of color, warmth, rhythm and the whole 
sensuous life, might, if emotionally liberated, do 
interesting things to a “Nordic” stock, so bustling 
and busy, so preoccupied with “doing things” in the 
external world, as almost to forget, sometimes, that 
it has any senses. And it would be one of fate’s 
quaint but by no means impossible revenges if the 
Negro’s real contribution to American life should 
be in the field of art.—New York Herald-Tribune. 


America’s Greatest Menace 


What is this country’s greatest need today? 
What threatens America’s future more than any 
other factor? 

The answers are plain. We need to develop a 
spirit of honesty, intelligence and tolerance—one 
economical, social or racial group with another. 
Without this, the danger is disunion in thought 
and aspiration. No broad country such as ours, 
with hundreds of religious sects and with a popu- 
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lation composed of representatives of all the races 
of northern, western, eastern and southern Eu- 
rope, can go forward on the basis of racial and 
religious prejudice and of economic ignorance. 

The klan issue; General Dawes and Secretary 
Hughes in their recent assertions relative to the 
alleged revolutionary actions of Senator La Fol- 
lette and his followers; the clash between the fun- 
damentalists and the modernists in religion; the 
incredible vagaries of and persecutions by ‘100 
per cent patriots”; the unbending attitude of con- 
demnation toward personal and social attitude of 
the new generation by the old; the zealous belief 
of some radicals that Wall Street is peopled with 
social and economic devils; frequently sanguinary 
conflicts by different racial and religious groups 
—all these evidences and many more would make 
it seem that America, instead of a unified coun- 
try, is rapidly taking on the characteristics of 
the Balkan states. 

Someone with humor has developed a_ story 
illustrative of this point. It concerns several 
“100 per cent Americans” who, walking in a des- 
olate spot, came across the hut of a hermit who 
had placed an inscription over the door, stating 
that he was a “200 per cent American.” The 
“hundred per centers” were delighted but mysti- 
fied, and inquired its meaning. The hermit re- 
plied that he was disgusted with “100 per cent 
Americans” because “they hated only Negroes, 
radicals, Jews and Catholics,” but he was a “200 
per cent American” because “he hated everybody.” 

This story is extreme, but symptomatic. It is 
incredible that America, which was settled by peo- 
ples seeking to govern themselves and to worship 
God according to their own consciences, should be 
the scene of present-day ignorance, prejudice and 
intolerance. All groups and classes should seek 
to know other groups and classes. With knowl- 
edge will come understanding, forbearance and 
co-operation. Without this, there can be no unity, 
and without oneness in spirit and aspiration, Amer- 
ica cannot fulfill the democratic and social ideals of 
her founders. Omaha (Neb.) NEIVS. 


Negro Housing Conditions 


It occurs to The Record, upon reading in The 
Philadelphia Tribune a series.of articles by For- 
rester B. Washington dealing with Negro housing 
conditions in this city, that some of our multi- 
millionaire philanthropists who have lately con- 
tributed with great liberality to the cause of edu- 
cating the Negro in the South would have better 
served humanity by endeavoring to alleviate the 
distressing conditions under which large numbers 
of the race are compelled to live in the North. 

Mr. Washington, who is executive secretary of 
the Armstrong Association, evidently has_ inti- 
mate first-hand knowledge of the facts which he 
sets forth. We can hardly attempt to summarize 
here the statistics he presents of incredible over- 
crowding of the Negro population in unsanitary, 


disease-breeding quarters. It is not surprising that 
the enforced promiscuous mingling of the sexes, the 
joint use of single habitations by several large 
families, the downright indecency of the circum- 
stances under which financial necessity compels 
these people to live, undermine their health and 
their morality, contribute to the spread of epi- 
demics and jeopardize the general welfare. 

In the case of dumb brutes similarly herded to- 
gether the aid of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals could be successfully in- 
voked. Where can we look for aid to the colored 
brother? The Philadelphia Housing Association 
helps to the extent of its ability in compelling |and- 
lords to comply with the law, but it hardly 
scratches the surface of the problem, which is how 
to provide more and better houses for the Negro 
population. That does not mean that the Negro 
wants to live in luxury, but that he wants to live 
rather than merely to exist. 

Mr. Washington casts about for remedies, and 
proposes a few, but the best of them would re- 
quire a_highly-developed highly-improbable 
co-operative movement among the Negroes, and a 
hope-destroying delay, for their realization. 

Our philanthropists who are spending lavishly 
for Negro education would do well to look into 
this situation. Their hearts are in the right place, 
but their perspective is wrong. A sound mind in 
a sound body—that is a noble aim; but first you 
have got to have the sound body. A level-headed 
farmer would hardly attempt to raise pigs under 
conditions parallel to those under which many Ne- 
gro infants are being raised—till disease snatches 
them—in this community. 

A fund of a few million dollars invested by 
philanthropy in the housing of worthy poor peo- 
ple, black or white, on a 4 per cent return basis, 
would do more good than 10 times thes um do- 
nated outright to the education of their children, 
provided these children are lucky enough to sur- 
vive the murderous conditions of so-called civili- 


zation. Philadelphia RECORD. 


The Color Line in Africa 

Africa is like a desert sink. What pours into it 
rarely comes out. It consumes life with slow 
ferocity. Where other continents are centrifugal 
Africa is the dark receiver. It waits like a fate. 
It will last when these agitations that we call mod- 
ern life have flattened out like little waves on the 
surface of a swamp. 

The west is very nimble with its produce and 
transport and export. But what goes into Africa 
stays there. A Moorish settlement or so, an Egyp- 
tian raid on Asia Minor, some slaves torn like 
black timber from the vines and creepers of the 
jungle, are about all that have come out of Africa. 
But much more has gone in. Arabs poured into 
it; the Greeks, the Romans, the Phoenicians, the 
Vandals, Turks, Italians, French, Spanish, Eng- 
lish have poured vital streams of life into its dark- 
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ness, but few streams have come out. It con- 


sumes men. 

Today India is pouring human life into the dark 
centinent and South Africa finds an immigration 
problem .on its hands. Natal, named by the great 
Vasco da Gama in 1497 after a sacred birthday, 
has now about 141,000 immigrants from India in 
its population. That is more than the Europeans. 
It is about one-tenth of Natal’s total population. 

Now the Indians are bent on removing dis- 
criminatory ordinances that Natal has imposed 
upon them. They are undertaking an equality with 
the whites in matters governmental. It is a prob- 
lem where force no doubt will be the answer. 

One of the tragedies of modern civilization is 
that western medicine and science have so expanded 
the populations of the earth, both white and col- 
ored, that the white stocks find themselves com- 
peting with colored surpluses of their own crea- 
tion. Indian emigration is the result of Indian in- 
crease in population following British rule. And 
the British empire in South Africa opposes what the 
British empire produced in India. It is not an 
easy problem. 

But Africa is still the great consumer. ‘These 
western agitations in the southern commonwealth 
probably will flatten out. No wave can be very 
high or lasting compared with the silent mass of 
the sea. 


Chicago, Ill., TRIBUNE. 


The Land of Opportunity 


There are those who keep insisting that Ameri- 
ican opportunities are only for “the privileged 
classes,” after all. If there are any of the children 
ot America who certainly do not belong to the privi- 
leged classes, the children of the negro slaves of the 
past must be so considered. The power of racial 
and social prejudices is enormous under any condi- 
tions, and especially so in this particular case. And 
vet the son of a man who worked as a slave on a 
Georgia plantation is today being listened to with 
the most enthusiastic applause, as one of the great 
tenor singers of his time, not only. in European 
countries, where color prejudice is not so strong, 
but also in the musical centers of America. There 
are certain types of “plantation melody” singing, 
or “coon song” work of a low character, in which 
this would not mean much; but Roland Hayes wins 
approval on the high level of genuine musical art. 

Columbus has heard Mr. Hayes, and Columbus 
musical opinion agrees with that of other cities as 
to the high artistic quality of his work. One 
goes to hear him not to be amused, if he knows 
anything about him an advance, and not out of 
curiosity because of his color, but to be lifted 
clear out of consciousness of his personality into the 
realms of pure musical art. And when the son 
of a one-time negro slave can by his own innate 
ability and persistent effort win his way to such 
recognition, it is idle to say that opportunity in 


America opens its doors only to those who can give 
the password of “the privileged classes.” 
Columbus, Ohio, DISPATCH. 


What the Best of Them Think 
Haiti and the Monroe Doctrine 

The French government, irritated by the pres- 
sure of American bankers, demands that the Amer- 
ican occupation of Haiti be referred to the League 
of Nations. 

With the suppression of the native population ef 
Haiti by American marines our readers are fa- 
miliar. Since 1915 the government of the United 
States has maintained an armed force on that 
island and conservative estimates of the number 
of Haitians slaughtered in the process of bringing 
them to a realization of the superior character of 
American democracy place the figure at 3000. 

The Haitians are Negroes, French is the langu- 
age of the people and they have revolutionary tra- 
ditions dating back to the overthrow of the French 
forces of occupation and the establishment of a 
Negro republic. 

In the western hemisphere the American govern- 
ment has never tolerated interference by European 
powers. It has assumed the right of determining 
unhampered its attitude toward the other govern- 
ments and peoples of Mexico, Central and South 
America and the Caribbean islands. The basis 
of this attitude is in the Monroe Doctrine, origi- 
nally drafted to set forth the position of the United 
States government in these matters, but now a 
charter under which American imperialism enjoys 
the privilege of overthrowing and setting up gov- 
ernments at pleasure in the nations to the south. 

In addition to the desire to make as little trou- 
ble for its creditors the French government has 
another ax to grind. If the Haitian question 
comes before the council of the league a president 
is established for the discussion of other areas of 
occupation and the appeal of Egypt against British 
occupation could be heard. 

The American finance capitalists have little to 
fear from this project even though the league acts 
on it. The French will be made to keep their 
mouths shut by a gesture of calling the millions 
of dollars of short term notes held by the House 
of Morgan, Great Britain will oppose the setting 
of any such precedent and the Haitians will con- 
tinue to be murdered by the marines. 

The incident is of interest showing that the 
Monroe Doctrine was a guarantee of non-inter- 
ference by Europeon powers in the territorial ar- 
rangements of the western hemisphere only as 
long as America did not meddle in European poli- 
tics. 

In world affairs American imperialism now 
holds the centre of the stage. European govern- 
ments know that American government policy 
drives toward placing them in the same position as 
the government of Haiti—under American finan- 


cial and military control. 
The Chicago DAILY WORKER. 
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SOCIAL PROGRESS 


“Copy—1925”", a collection of short stories, essays, poems 
and one-act plays published and written by the students 
of the Special Courses in Writing of Columbia University, 
contains among its short stories “The Tree in the Forest” 
which has as its “theme the effect of a lyaching on the 
mind of Herman, a little Negro who accidentally stumbles 
upon this ghastly tragedy in the depth of the Louisiana 
forest” and among its essays “Imperator Africanus,” a 
character sketch of Marcus Garvey by Eric Walrond. 
The initial number of Leonardo, the annual maga- 
zine of Leonardo Da Vinci Art School includes in its 
list of a hundred contributors the name of Roland Haynes. 


The Playground Magazine, published by the Playground 
and Recreational Association of America, has published 
in full the addresses made by Dr. Emmett J. Scott, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of Howard University, Washington, D. C., 
and Mr. T. S. Settle, District Representative of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association, at the Atlantic City 
meeting of the Association last fall. These particular ad- 
dresses were directed toward the formulation of a pro- 
gram of community recreation for Colored people through- 
out the country, and have been reprinted in leaflet form 
for general distribution, looking to the wider recognition 
of the claims of the colored people for more adequate 
recreational facilities. 

* 

Garland Anderson, formerly a bell-hop in San Francisco 
but now a playwright, sat on the platform of the grand 
room of the Waldorf Astoria recently while 600 guests 
applauded the first reading in New York of his play 
“Judge Not According to Appearances.” The playwright, 
whose expenses to New York were defrayed by Al Jolson, 
believes that his play has a mission and will be the 
“cleanest play ever staged in New York.” His hope is 
the portrayal of the Negro character in the role of a hero. 
Subscriptions are being solicited for the production of this 
play—termed a “metaphysical” drama, which has been 
read and indorsed by Heywood Broun, Al Jolson, Rich- 
ard Bennett, Nance O'Neill, Marjorie Rambeau, Ernest 
Culberston, and many others. 

* * 


The performance of “The No 'Count Boy” won for the 
Dallas Little Theatre Troupe the Belasco Cup during the 
National Tournament for the Amateurs held in New 
York in the early part of May. This is the second time 
that a play dealing with Negro life in the South has 
carried away the honors for these players. Last year with 
“Judge Lynch” as a vehicle, the Dallas players, arriving 
unheralded on Broadway, departed with most of the 
trophies. Says a New York newspaper “Perhaps it is their 
choice of plays.” 

* * 

The Players Guild, a dramatic organization which grew 
out of the Howard University Players, successfully staged 
“Thais” in Norfolk, Virginia, not so long ago. The group 
is directed by Miss Evelyn A. Lightner, (Alpha Kappa 
Alpha), who is a graduate of Howard University and was 
connected with the players there in the capacity of costume 
designer. The participants were teachers in the public 
schools, many of whom are graduates of Howard and 
were active in the Howard University Players while at 
that institution. On their performance, the Norfolk 
Journal and Guide offered this comment: “The acting was 
all the audience could have desired and certainly as much 
as was expected. Every member of the cast appeared to 


have been aptly chosen for the role in which he or sh: 

appeared. The lines were even and placed with a 

precision, self-assertiveness and confidence that would have 

been described as good acting on the part of professionals.” 


Vocational Guidance Week was observed during April 
by the Lambda Chapter (New York City), of the Alpha 
Kappa Alpha Sorority. A large number of high school 
girls attended the opening meeting to hear the specially 
selected speakers outline her experiences and the possibilities 
in her own particular vocation or profession. Miss Estelle 
Jarrett, a social worker in New York City, told them of 
the advantages open to them in the form of scholarships, 
particularly those offered by the National Urban League, 
to fit them for professional social work. 

Mrs. Elsie McDougald, who has taught in the public 
schools of New York for some time and is at present 
Assistant Principal of Public School 89, encouraged those 
bent toward this calling to go into it with the conviction 
that it is one of the finest and noblest of professions. 

Miss Sonoma Talley, a musician of great ability, told the 
eager students of the inevitable work and patience needed 
to attain their ambitions in this vocation, and also the 
great remuneration, material and cultural, which is gained 
through it. 

Dr. Barbara Miller, herself a dentist, discussed the pro- 
fession of dentistry. Although few women have chosen 
this as a profession, Dr. Miller predicted that the prejudice 
against women in dentistry would go the same way to 
extinction as it has in other fields. 

Mrs. Maude Hall, who has charge of the newspaper 
department of the Pictorial Review, held out hopeful 
prospects to the aspiring journalists. 

Mrs Elizabeth Ross Haynes, author of “Unsung Heroes,” 
spoke briefly of the writer's preparations, advantages, and 
drawbacks. 

Acting on the recommendation of Dr. Sumner A. Fur- 
niss, Most Prissant Grand Commander, in his annua! ad- 
dress to thirty-third degree Negro Masons, the United 
Supreme Council of Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite 
of Free Masonry, voted to give an annual scholarship to 
a worthy Negro boy or girl in some institution of higher 
education. 

* 

The National Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs, 
Mrs. Mary M. Bethune, president, has started a drive to 
raise $50,000 to be loaned to worthy boys and girls for 
educational purposes. 

Plans for increasing educational facilities for Negro 
children in Texas were discussed at the last annual meet- 
ing of the Josephine Fathers of the Texas province. The 
various problems of missions among the Negroes in Texas 
were discussed. Reports showed progress both spiritual 
and material in the condition of the Negro race in Texas 
during the past year. 

The Josephine Fathers minister to 10,000 Catholic 
Negroes and have built eight schools, providing educa- 
tional facilities for over 2,000 children, but more schools 
are now found to be necessary. 

The United States Department of Labor reports that: 

In Chicago, Comissioner of Conciliation Morris 
Lewis, in that District reports that the foundation work 
for the monumental Knights of Pythias Structure at 37th 
Place and South State Street is about completed. The 
contractors are planning to rush the super-structure to com- 
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pletion, now that the summer weather is near at hand. 
Skilled Negro workmen to perform the remainder of the 
work are already on the job and promise to finish a 
structure that will exhibit as high a type of workmanship 
as has been produced anywhere in the country. 

Secretary Robert S. Cobb, of the Missouri Negro Indus- 
trial Commission, has announced the granting of a new 
appropriation by the Missouri Legislature for the continua- 
tion during the current year, of the industrial work and 
employment surveys carried on under the auspices of the 
State. Governor S. A. Baker has made the appointment 
of these twelve citizens from important Missouri cities, 
who will comprise the commission personnel during the 
new term: Dr. Edgar Smith, M.D., Macon; Dr. H. A. 
Longdon, M.D., Moberly; L. W. Johnson, Excelsior 
Springs; C. W. Black, St. Joseph; Ben Simpson, War- 
rensburg; C. C. Hubbard, Sedalia; Tom Bass, Mexico; 
Chas. H. Brown, St. Louis; Albert M. Cliver, Cape Girar- 
deau; Mesdames Juanite Richardson, Jefferson City; Myr- 
tle Foster Cook, Kansas City; Lucy Cledsoe Gilmore, St. 
Louis, and Bismark Lavine, St. Louis. 

James Pleasant, a student living in New York City, won 
first prize for individual drill at the Seventh Annual Mili- 
tary Field Day of the New York University, R. O. T. C., 
held on the campus at University Heights. He received a 
cup given by Professor Henry Cook Hathaway, who organ- 
ized the Department of Military Science and Tactics at 
the University six years ago. 

. 

Branches Bowman, a little boy living in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, won first prize in a poster contest which was open 
to all school children in that city, both colored and white. 
The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals held 
what is known as “Be Kind to Animals” Day and offered 
prizes for the best posters that would serve to encourage kind 
treatment to all dumb creatures. This lad drew a picture 
of the world with a dog sitting by, which he gave the title, 
“A Friend to the World.” The prize-winning poster has 
been placed in the window of one of the largest department 
stores in the city of Richmond. 


Harry T. Burleigh, our eminent composer and singer, 
has been presented a testimonial inscribed on parchment 
and bound in gold-tooled morocco leather by Temple 
Emanu-El, for his twenty-five years of uninterrupted serv- 
ice in the choir. 

Mr. Burleigh, who was similarly honored recently upon 
the completion of thirty years of service in the choir of 
St. George’s Episcopal Church, received the Spingarm 
Medal in 1917 from the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 


Arthur Waller, 17, a senior in the Newton High School, 
New York, has been elected president of the student body, 
defeating William Buch, the school’s most prominent 
athlete, and Henry Westphal, an outstanding scholar. 
Buch received only 500 votes and Westphal only 400, 
white Waller received 1,400 votes. 

Waller, one of 13 colored children among 3,000 boys and 
girls, is on the cross-country track and baseball teams, head 
of the advertising department of the Lantern, the school 
monthly, and a debater. 

_ James D. Dillingham, principal of the school character- 
ized Waller as “a fine boy, held in the highest regard by 
his fellow-students and certainly worthy of the honor he 
attained.” 

Excavation work has started on the new $275 000 dormi- 
tory of the colored women’s branch of the Y. W. C. A. in 
New York City. The building, when completed, will be 
modern in every respect and will contain every convenience 
for the housing of women and girls. The new dormitory 
will house 164 girls. There will be a large reception room 
+ the members will be permitted to entertain their 
riends. 


Joun P. Davis Keity MILLer, Jr. 


John P. Davis sailed from Boston on May 10th, as a 
member of the Bates College Debating Team, which was 
selected by the American University Union to represent 
America in a series of debates with English and Scotch 
universities, including Oxford, Cambridge, St. Andrews 
and Edinburgh, as well as many of the provincial univer- 
sities. While abroad, Mr. Davis will visit France, Ger- 
many, Italy and the neighboring countries. 

Much commendation is due to Kelly Miller, Jr., who has 
organized and is also Business Manager and Editor of the 
Howard Medical News, published at the School of Medi- 
cine, at Howard University. It contains medical articles 
in non-technical language, new discoveries, and develop- 
ments in the field of medicine and allied sciences. It also 
contains news concerning alumni, faculty, Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital and undergraduates. 

“Buy something from a Negro Merchant” is the slogan 
for National Trade Week observed May 4—11, as an- 
nounced in a booklet distributed from Tuskegee Institute, 
the headquarters of the National Negro Business League. 

Dr. Robert R. Moton, principal of Tuskegee Institute and 
President of the National Negro Business League, said in 
regard to this observance: “This campaign is not organ- 
ized in antagonism to other merchants, but it is planned for 
the purpose of advertising the existence of Negro business 
enterprises and to encourage the Negro merchants to co- 
operate in the local trade boosting campaigns.” 

> 

The John Brown Memorial Association, led by Dr. 
J. Max Barber, of Philadelphia, as its national head, held 
its third annual memorial service, and also celebrated the 
125th anniversary of John Brown's birth at the grave of 
the old abolition hero two and a half miles out of Lake 
Placid, on May 9th. The outstanding feature of the cele- 
bration was an address by Oswald Garrison Villard, 
grandson of William Lloyd Garrison, the great Boston 
abolitionist. Mr. Villard is a former editor of the New 
York Evening Post and at present editor of The Nation. 

Lovett Fort-Whiteman, national organizer of the 
American Negro Labor Congress, has announced that 
a mammoth convention will be held in Chicago some 
time during the summer. The exact date has not yet 
been set. 

The Congress will be composed of delegates from the 
various independent Negro labor unions, delegates from 
mixed unions (white and black), representatives from 
unorganized industries, delegates from Negro organiza- 
tions of agricultural workers, and individuals of both 
races who are known to be advocates of the cause ot 
the Negro working class. 

During National Negro Health Week, Boston held a 
three-day Health Conference, April 8—10, at Everett Pub- 
lic School. This movement was fostered and supported 
by the Boston Urban League. State, City and Medical 
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Frances Lew 
and Social agencies cooperated to make this conference a 


success. Exhibits and motion picture slides were shown 
and doctors gave helpful talks on various diseases and 
their treatment. One of the features of the Health Con- 
ference was a Baby Contest, held at the Robert Gould 
Shaw House, in which sixty-five babies were judged. 
Five of the babies received first prize, and ten honorable 
mention. Over 1500 persons attended the Conference; 17 
nurses and 23 doctors participated. 
> 


With the opening of Spring and the industrial activity 
and prosperity that everybody is expecting, there will be a 
large influx of people into Columbus, Ohio, is the belief 
of a committee of citizens composed of Professors from the 
Department of Sociology of Ohio State University and 
representative colored citizens. This committee presented 
a plan to the Safety Director, J. P. McCune, and the 
Chief of Police, Harry E. French, of Columbus, Ohio, 
asking for the assignment of a colored policeman to serve 
primarily as a social worker, who would represent city 
authority as a guide rather than enforcement of law. 
Problems of employment, housing, recreation, and associa- 
tion, underlie the problem of crime. This friendly officer 
would make connections with the agencies that would be 
most helpful, and it would be his duty to build up organi- 
zations of friendly citizens in each local community. 
Through these committees large emphasis will be placed 
upon securing employment for the migratory Negro. 

Safety Director J. P. McCune and Chief Harry E. French 
appointed Mr. Leslie M. Shaw, a man who had made an 
enviable record as a traffic officer in Columbus, to do this 
special piece of work. This was brought about by The 
Columbus Urban League, of which Mr. N. B. Allen is 
Executive Secretary. 

Through the efforts of William M. Ashby, Executive 
Secretary of the New Jersey Urban League, the New 
Jersey Tuberculosis League has employed Mrs. Elizabeth 
W. Tyler to carry on a public health program among 
Negroes in New Jersey. 

Mrs. Tyler, who has been for several years with the 
Health Council of Wilmington, Delaware, will begin her 
duties on June ist in Essex County, which embrace New- 
ark, Montclair, and the Oranges. 

* * 


“The Negro must know that he is wanted within the 
ranks of the labor movement and efforts must be employed 
to get him in. The recalcitrant trade organizations must 
be shown the folly of their untenable position of segrega- 
tion and discrimination.” 

With this as the keynote of his remarks, T. Arnold 
Hill, Director of the Department of Industrial Relations 
of the National Urban League, addressed the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor in Washing- 
ton, on Thursday, last. The newly elected President, Wil- 
liam Green, who succeeded Samuel Gompers and the full 
membership of the Council, consisting of ten heads of 
internationals, were present Calling attention to the in- 
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KERMAJAHN KHAN 
separability of the interests of white and colored workers, 


Mr. Hill said: “Whatever is fair and profitable for our 
nation’s workers is fair and profitable tor Negro workers, 
What injures one injures the other. If white men must 
work for a livable wage, then Negroes must have the same 
livable wage. If white men receive high wages and 
Negroes do not, then sooner or later no one will. What is 
true of wages is equally true of all the benefits which 
labor is now receiving and may hereafter acquire.” 

When told by members of the Council that the American 
Federation of Labor had for forty years declared equality 
within the ranks of the labor movement, Mr. Hill reminded 
them that organized labor claims that the Negroes broke 
the Steel Strike and would break others as they accumulate 
strength and confidence, unless they were made participants 
within labor's ranks. 

Continuing he said, “More than 18 per cent. of the col- 
ored workers were engaged in manufacturing and mechan- 
ical pursuit in 1920 as compared with 12.6 in 1910 and in 
Chicago alone it is estimated that industrial workers in- 
creased from 27,000 in 1910 to 70,000 in 1920.” 

The purpose of Mr. Hill’s visit was to ask that the 
American Federation of Labor join with the League in 
formulating a workable program that would insure con- 
fidence in the integrity of the labor leaders and a more 
democratic stand on the part of labor organizations. This 
is one of the main objects of the National Urban League's 
new Department of Industrial Relations which Mr. Hill 
heads. 

A group of women led by Charlotte Hawkins Brown, 
president of Palmer Memorial! Institute, near Raleigh, 
N. C., have raised over $2,000 toward the purchase of a 
home for delinquent colored girls. “Somewhat discour- 
aged by failure of the General Assembly to pass a bill 
appropriating money for the.establishment of such a home, 
they got together and made plans to build it themselves. 
One hundred dollars of the amount raised so far has been 
contributed by the white women’s clubs of the state. The 
State Department of public welfase is co-operating. 

The ee and senile Association of America 
ty Recreation School for Workers 
Ganon Colored People, to be held in Chicago, June 29th 
to July 18th. Information regarding the plans, entrance 
qualifications, faculty, and registrations, may be secured 
from Ernest T. Attkell, Field Director, Bureau of Colored 
Work, of the Association, at 501 South 16th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


The Woolman School, located at Swarthmore, Pennsyl- 
vania, has announced its regular six weeks’ summer courst, 
which will include the following subjects: The Life of 
Jesus and His Teachings, Our Present Economic and In- 
dustrial Position, Nationalism and Internationalism, Race 
Problems and Civilization, The Implications of Quaker- 
ism, in History and Today, How to Educate People Relig- 
iously, and special lectures on related subjects. 
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